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EVENING THE TENTH. 

" The present evening," said Mr. War- 
ner, as he was about to take his seat, '^ is 
to be dedicated to the consideration of 
the Grecian oracles, some of which at- 
tained great celebrity both in Europe and 
Asia ; and as the system of imposture was 
very similar in most of them, I shall con- 
fine myself to the description of two or 
three, which were principally consulted.** 

" I hope, Sir/* said one of the youths, 
who had been remarkable for his attentive 
silence, " that you will not omit the Cave 
of Trophonius, over which a greater mys- 
tery seems to have hung, than enshrouded 
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those frequent oracles determined by lot, 
or by other similar modes, where the fraud 
is apparent and glaring/* 

** I intend," replied Mr. Warner, " to 
begin with the Oracle of Dodona, to pro- 
ceed from thence to Delphi, and to con- 
clude with the Cave of Trophonius: a 
curious description of' a vision, said to 
have been seen in the latter, is given in 
a treatise of Plutarch, which I will relate 
to you, and endeavour to point out how 
the jmposture might have been carried into 
effect. 

*' Several himdred oracles were esta- 
blished in Greece; so that scarcely was 
there a temple throughout the whole coun- 
try, the priests of which did not pretend 
to the art of divination ; but the greater 
part of these were of little note> except 
in tlieir own immediate neighbourhood. 
Their most usual mode of delivering to 
men the counsels of their pretended deities 
was by lots, or dreams, the meaning of 
which was explained by an interpreter; 
although the god himself was, in some 
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cases, made to speak, and deliver the 
oracle by direct iDspiration. All these 
had their origin partly from the culpable 
curiosity natural to man, and partly from 
the desire of increasing the pleasure of 
prosperity by a previous knowledge of it, 
and in the hope of being able to take 
measwes to defeat, or diminish, the pres- 
sure of adversity. A compliance with the 
hopes and fears of the people was certain 
to establish and increase the authority of 
the priests, who were by no means blind to 
their own interests ; and hence arose that 
mighty fabric of superstition, the courts 
of which were thronged by men of every 
profession, aitd of every country. By 
making costly presents and sacrifices ne- 
cessary, before the divinity of the temple 
could be consulted, the priests increased 
their own possessions, and rendered their 
office more venerable in the eyes of the 
multitude, who always attach the greatest 
importance to that which themselves are 
unable to attain. 

** The Oraeltt of Dodona, a town situa- 

b2 
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ted in oijie of the northern districts of 
EpiruSy was said to have been the most 
ancient in Greece; and the following ac- 
count is given of its institution : In a very 
remote age, two black pigeons flew from 
the city of Thebes, in Egypt, and alighted, 
the one in Libya, the other at Dodona. 
The latter, sitting on an oak, distinctly 
pronounced these words : ' Institute on this 
spot an oracle in honour of Jupiter.' The 
other pigeon enjoined the same thing to 
the inhabitants of Libya, and both were 
considered as interpreters of the will of 
the gods. Nothing could be more absurd 
than this story, which is .related by Hero- 
dotus ; but the explanation given of it 
bears a semblance of probability, and then 
the story itself appears to have had some 
foundation in fact. The Egyptian priests 
maintain, that two priestesses were carried 
away from Thebes by some Phcenicians, 
who sold them respectively into Libya and 
Greece, where the one erected the first 
Grecian oracle to Jupiter Dodonseus, and 
the other the first Libyan oracle to Jupi- 
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ter HammoD. .Herodotus thinks it pro- 
bable, that the priestesses thus transported 
into different countries, were said to ^ be 
black, because they came from Egypt, 
where the complexion was darker than in 
Greece ; and that they were called pigeons, 
because their language was barbarous, and 
as unintelligible as that of birds. It is 
also stated, that Peleiee in the Molossian 
language, signified o^ women as well as 
pigeons, and that these priestesses were 
old women, 

"The town of Dodona stood at the 
foot of Mount Tomaris, and was indebted 
for its wealth to the strangers who visited 
it. The Temple of Jupiter and its porti- 
cos were filled with statues and offerings 
from almost every nation upon earth. 
Close to the temple was the sacred forest 
of oaks, amongst which was one, called the 
divine, or prophetic oak, which had been 
consecrated for a long series of ages by 
the piety of nations. .The oracle was deli- 
vered -by three priestesses, . to whom the 
god revealed, in various modes, the secrets 
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of the fates. Sometimes, these women, 
entering the sacred forest, stationed them- 
selves near the prophetic tree, and ob* 
served attentively the agitation of the 
leaves, and the groaning of the branches, 
as they were beaten upon by the wind; 
at other times, they listened to the bub* 
bling of a spring which rose near the 
foot of the oak ; and, carefully remarking 
the sounds that struck upon the ear, inter- 
preted them as presages of future events, 
in conformity with the rules which their 
predecessors had established. 

** This oracle was also sometimes con- 
sulted by lots, which were scrolls, or dice, 
shaken together in an urn, and drawn out 
as cbance directed.. When the Lacedee^p 
monians were one day about to draw the 
lots^a monkey belonging to the King of the 
Molossi leaped upon the table, overset the 
urn, and scattered its contents ; upon which 
the priestess exclaimed, that the Lace- 
dsemonians, instead of thinking of vic- 
tories, should consult only their own 
safety/ When this incident was known at 
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Sparta* it produced the utmost constema'- 
tion amongst that nation of warriorB. 

'' Around the temple were suspended 
several copper plates, in such a manner, 
that if one was struck, all were in* 
stantly put in' motion ; and a yariety of 
predictions were deduced from the con* 
fused din of the several pieces of metal^ as 
the sound was communicated, modified, 
and died away. But the most curious 
mode of divination practised here remains 
to be mentioned : near the temple were two 
columns, on one of which was a brazen 
vessel, or drum, and on the other the figure 
of a child, holding a whip of three little 
brass thongs, or flexible chains, at the 
end of each of which was a small knob. 
These chains, agitated by the winds, to 
which the town of Dodona was continually 
exposed, were frequently striking the ves* 
sel, and produced a sound of considerable 
duration, the loudness and intensity of 
which were calculated by the priestesses, 
and made subservient to their designs. 
> ^' I have said, that the answers of the 
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oracle, were delivered by three priestesses ; 
I will now mention why the Boeotians were 
excluded from receiving their replies 
through a priestess, and were constantly 
referred to other ministers of the temple. 
The deputies of this people, having con- 
salted the oracle on the success of an 
expedition which they meditated, and re« 
ceived for answer, that they' should suc- 
ceed if they committed an act of impiety, 
suspected the priestess of favouring the 
enemy, and threw her into the flames, 
saying, ' If the priestess falsifies . the ora- 
cle, she deserves to die ; if she speaks the 
truth, we commit an impious act, and 
shall succeed in our attempt/ This hor- 
rible and barbarous crime was a stain 
upon the national character, and justly 
deprived the Boeotians of the privilege of 
consulting a priestess. The two associ- 
ates of the murdered female attempted to 
acquit their comrade of the charge of 
treachery and falsehood, by explaining her 
answer in a way very favourable to the 
interests of the god whom they served. 
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They alleged that the Boeotians were com- 
manded by Jupiter to convey the sacred 
tripods of one of their own temples to 
that of himself at Dodona." 

" Independent of these artificial modes 
of divination, there was a natural pheno- 
menon at Dodona, which does not seem 
to have been applied to the purpose of 
prophecy, capable as it was of being made 
to answer the designs . of superstition. A 
spring near the temple was always dry at 
noon, and overflowed at midnight, increas- 
ing or decreasing gradually during the in- 
tervals. Although its water was cold and 
extinguished lights if plunged into it, yet 
it relighted torches which had been extin- 
guished when brought within a certain 
distance of its surface. The same sort of 
wonder was said to have taken place at the 
burning fountain of Grenoble, in Dauphiny ; 
and it is surprising that the ministers of 
.Dodonsean Jove should not have improved 
this circumstance, to magnify the power of 
their deity. 

>' We will now quit the gloom of this 
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sacred forest, and repair to the Parnassian 
Mount, the favourite seat of Apollo and 
the Muses, on the declivity of which was 
situated the city of Delphi. The sacred 
precinct of the temple was believed by the 
Greeks, who considered this world to be a 
flat surface, to be the centre of the whole 
earth, equidistant from the rising and 
the setting sun. Two eagles, of equal 
swiftness, despatched by Jupiter from the 
eastern and western extremities of our 
globe, settled this fact to the perfect satis- 
faction of the god, by meeting at the very 
place where the temple of Apollo was 
built; and no pious or patriotic Greek 
ever doubted the decision. Sophocles al- 
ludes to it with pride in one of the cho- 
ruses of his CEdipus Tyrannus ; and but 
for the light of Christianity and the dis- 
coveries of science, man might still have 
worshipped and believed. 

'' The temple itself was built over a 
cavern, from which a strong sulphureous 
vapour issued, producing a powerful effect 
upon the senses of all bv whom it was ap-* 
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proached. The frenzy occasioned by this 
vapour was represented as the effect of 
prophetic enthusiasm ; and the incoherent 
words uttered, in consequence of the in- 
fluence of the effluvia upon the brain, were 
deemed to contain infallible predictions re* 
3pecting future events. Additional sanctity 
was given to this spot by the trafdition, that 
here Apollo slew the serpent Python, whence 
he received the title of Pythian ; and the ro* 
mantic scenery, and innumerable echoes 
of the adjoining rocks, which returned the 
slightest sound, kept alive the terror in* 
spired by the supposed presence of the 
god. The first temple, which had been 
composed of very coarse materials, having 
been accidentally burnt, the Amphictyons, 
under whose superintendence it was placed, 
collected three hundred talents from the 
different states of Greece, which, with one 
hundred talents contributed by the Del- 
phians, making together the sum of ninety 
thousand pounds English, were allotted for 
rebuilding it. The Alcmaeonidae, an Athe- 
nian family, banished by Pisistratus, be* 
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Stowed a great part of their fortune upon 
its decoration ; and the elegance and 
magnificence of the whole building were 
thought not to have been surpassed even 
by the works of Phidias. Oh its walls 
were inscribed moral maxims^ some of 
which were attributed to the seven sages : 
* Know thyself;' * Too much of nothing ;* 
^ Misfortune closely pursues thee ;' de- 
noted the vanity and uncertainty of human 
pursuits : and the two Greek letters, sig- 
nifying * Thou art,' placed over the gate, 
confessed the nothingness of man, and the 
eternal existence of Providence. 

** All the free citizens of Delphi were 
engaged in the service of the temple, either 
assisting in sacrifices and processions, or 
decorating the fane with chaplets of laurel, 
or besprinkling it with water from the pure 
stream of Castalia, or feeding the sacred 
fire, which burned . constantly before the 
altar. Many of them attended the stran- 
gers who went to consult the oracle ; and 
these, while they pointed out. the wonders 
of the place, and instilled a deep veneration 
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for the power and wisdom of Apollo, as« 
siduously collected information of the 
character and designs of those whom they 
escorted. 

'' These were subject to the propketce, or 
priests, a class of men composed of the 
principal citizens, and esteemed a part of 
the family of Apollo. The prophets fixed 
the number of sacrifices to be offered by a 
votary, determined the time when an an- 
swer should be g^ven, and regulated all the 
interior of the temple. Although not au- 
thorized to deliver the prophecy themselves; 
they stood near the Pythia at the time of 
her inspiration, collected, arranged, and 
interpreted her answers, and sometimes 
committed them to other ministers, who 
put them into verse. 

^* Either because the female sex was 
more susceptible of the influence of the 
vapour which proceeded from the sacred 
cavern, or because women could be more 
safely employed as the dupes of priestcraft 
than men, they were always employed to 
receive the inspiration of Phoebus. Only 
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one Pythia had been originally appointed ; 
but iu consequence of the multitudes who 
flocked to consult the oracle, three were 
afterwards employed, and the god, who at 
first vouchsafed his answers only during 
one of the spring months, consented to 
communicate the knowledge of futurity one 
day in every month of the year. These 
Pythians were required to be of unexcep- 
tionable morals, and to have attained the 
8^ of fifty years. They officiated by turns, 
and were chosen from the lowest class of 
the inhabitants of Delphi, especial care 
being taken by the Prophetie, that they 
should be destitute of education and ex- 
perience, and of very limited understand- 
ing. They were simply dressed, were for- 
bidden the use of perfumes, and must have 
passed their, lives in religious exercises. 
In. short, every precaution was used to ex- 
clude from their minds a consciousness of 
imposture, and to impress them with the 
idea of actual inspiration. 

"When a stranger consulted the oracle, 
it was usual for him to ofier in sacrifice a 
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bull and a &he goat, after be had himself 
been thoroughly purified with consecrated 
water ; and, to prove the acceptableness of 
the offering, the bull should eat readily the 
flour presented to him, and the limbs of 
the goat palpitate for some moments after 
having been ^rinkled with cold water. 
He was then conducted into a chapel, in 
which a very agreeable odour was percep- 
tible at certain times, which, it was said, 
could neither be regulated nor foreseen by 
the ProphetsB. From hence he was led 
into a deep cavern, towards the middle 
of which was the aperture, through which 
a thick mephitic vapour exhaled ; but the 
opening was covered by a tripod so com- 
pletely surrounded with chaplets and 
l»ranches of laurel, that it could not be 
seen, neither could the vapour disperse it- 
self in the cavern. 

" Hither the Pythia, who dreaded the 
repetition of sufferings which human na- 
ture had sometimes proved incapable of 
sustaining, was dragged through the tem- 
ple, accompanied by the Prophetse, bards, 
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and other sacred persons, who entered with 
her into the sanctuary. On her head she 
wore a wreath of laurel, while she chewed 
some leaves of the same plant, and her 
brows were bound with a fillet. When she 
arrived in the sacred cavern, she some- 
times refused to approach the tripod, and 
violence was used to compel her to take 
her seat. A cup of the water, which 
flowed in the cavern, and which was said 
to possess the virtue of disclosing futurity, 
was then administered to her ; and, accord* 
ing to the description of eye-witnesses 
worthy of credit, no colours could paint 
the convulsions with which she was seized. 
Her countenance became alternately pale 
and glowing, her bosom heaved, her limbs 
were agitated with involuntary motions, 
and plaintive cries and deep groans issued 
from her breast. Her mouth foaming, 
her hair erect, . her eyes flashing fire, she 
struggled to escape from the overpowering 
vapour ; but being held firmly down upon 
the tripod by the priests, she tore her 
hair, and uttered the most dreadful howl* 
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ings. At last, a few broken and incohe- 
rent words fell from her lips, which were 
eagerly collected by the prophetee, and 
arranged in writing, so as to give some 
kind of answer to the questions of the ap- 
plicant. Occasionally, these writings were 
delivered to the bards, who formed them 
into enigmatical verse, when the oracle 
had been consulted by kings and states ; 
and the replies were either framed so as to 
convey a double sense, or regulated by such 
information as could be obtained from the 
persons commissioned to consult the oracle^ 
by the spies and emissaries of the priests. 

'^ How truly pitiable was the situation of 
these unhappy Pythiee, who were made the 
unwilling instruments of imposture, and 
whose real sufferings were no doubt in- 
creased by imaginary terrors : for their ig- 
norance increased tJie delusion of minds 
naturally superstitious, and they actually 
believed themselves to be inspired by the 
god. Without sharing in the impious 
jdeceit, they were at once its propagators 
and it9 victims. The very influence at- 

VOL. II. c 
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tributed to their own presence increased 
the awe with which they approached the 
shrine ; for as they drew near to the gate 
of the temple, a camel, which was placed 
there, was made to tremble, and the edifice 
itself appeared to shake. The effects of 
their agitation continued for several days, 
and were sometimes followed by death. 
Who can help shuddering at the barbarity 
of the Delphian priests, who could subject 
ignorant and inoffensive females constant- 
ly and repeatedly to such fatal horrors, in 
order to increase their own authority and 
wealth? Is it not a just cause of still 
greater astonishment, that men should for 
ages be so besotted and senseless, as to 
trust in the supposed supernatural inspi- 
ration of an oracle, which gave the most 
unapt and incoherent answers^ and which 
often failed in declanng the truth, even 
when the secret information obtained by 
its emissaries might have increased its 
reputation by accurately describing the 
probable fact? If all the responses re« 
corded in ancient history be examined, 
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some will appear to have been given by 
credulous authors, who may probably have 
collected replies, forged after the event ; 
others will be found to agree equally with 
the success of either of two adverse parties 
in a meditated contest ; and others will be 
found to be inexplicable. Some few may 
accord with facts, which could easily 
have been foreseen. The issue of a war 
depends, generally, upon the comparative 
power and resources of the rival nations ; 
and here little danger could be incurred 
by boldly foretelling the event. 

'' It has been urged, as a proof that 
these oracles were delivered by evil spirits, 
and really contained an enigmatical pre- 
diction of future events, that all of them 
ceased upon the birth of our Saviour: 
which was so far from being the case, that 
the oracle at Delphi continued to issue 
responses in the time of Nero, and so 
highly exasperated that cruel prince by one 
of its replies, that he went and plundered 
the temple in person> and murdered the 
priests. It was revived, after a lapse of 

c 2 
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fifty years, and gave to the Emperor Tra-» 
jan the well known symbolical answer of a 
branch of a vine, cut into several pieces. 
The inquiry made was, whether the last 
expedition of that monarch against the 
Parthians would be successful? A con-* 
temporary writer says, ^this Oracle was 
most remarkably fulfill^, since Trajan died 
-during this expedition, and his bones were 
brought back to Rome. Yet, whether the 
Roman, or the Parthian leader had fallen 
in this contest ; whether * a part of either 
army had been cut to pieces, or either na- 
tion been deserted by its allies ; in short, 
in almost any case, except that of an equal 
peace, the oracle would have excited the 
same admiration, and impressed upon su^ 
perstitious minds the same conviction of its 
actual fulfihnent.' " 

'^Was not a somewhat similar answer 
given verbally to Pyrrhus ?*' asked Philip 
Montgomery. 

" The reply to Pyrrhus," said Mr. War- 
ner, '^ was in these terms :— 

Aio te, ^adda, Romanoe vinoere posse : 
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Which may be interpreted with equal cor^ 
rectness, * I say, O descendant of ^acus ! 
that the Romans can conquer you:' or, 
* I say, O descendant of ^acus 1 that you 
can conquer the Romans/ Pyrrhus con- 
ceived the reply to be favourable to him- 
self, and exhausted the resour<;ed of Epirus 
in several Italian campaigns. Being at last 
compelled to re-embark his forces, and re- 
tire with disgrace to his own country, he 
made a formal complaint of the falsehood 
of the oracle ; and was answered, that he 
had wilfully deceived himself, dince the 
certain success of the Romans was the 
fact which the god had intended to con- 
vey." 

*' If 1 comprehend you rightly. Sir," 
said one of the youths, *^ you think 
that the fumes of the sacred cavern 
really intoxicated the brain, and that the 
Pythia herself had no share in the impos- 
ture." 

" Most clearly do I acquit her," said 
Mr. Warner : " no feeling but that of pure 
compassion actuates me in speaking of her. 
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and I deplore deeply the suffeiings which 
she endured in the performance of her 
compulsory office, as well as the miseries 
which were brought, by her agency, upon a 
credulous world. Is it not insufferable, that 
a single word, dropped by a senseless old 
woman, or inserted by corrupt priests, 
should set kingdom in array against king- 
dom, and spread around the curse of deso- 
lation and death V 

''You promised to speak this evening, 
Sir," said Frederick Mortimer, " of the 
Cave of Trophonius ; was not that a scene 
of equal imposture, and one from which 
similar evils flowed ?" 

" A scene of imposture, certainly," repli- 
ed Mr. Warner, ** but not of equal extent, 
nor equally injurious ; because it was nei- 
ther so generally consulted, nor supported 
by the surprising effects of natural pheno- 
mena, as was the oracle at Delphi. Hu- 
man ingenuity has some difficulty in de- 
veloping the causes, which gave to the Py- 
thia the appearance of actual inspiration ; 
while the visions in the Cave of Trophonius 
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are to be traced either to drea«i«y or to ar- 
tificial machinery." 

" Was notTrophonius said to have been 
swallowed up alive in the earth, Sir ?'' asked 
another of the youths. 

** Trophonius and his brother Agame- 
des," returned Mr. Warner, " were cele- 
brated architects, and built the temple at 
Delphi. According to Pausanias, they 
contrived a secret passage in the buildings 
by which they entered the temple at night, 
for the purpose of carrying off the treasure; 
but a suspicion having arisen in the breasts- 
of the priests, a snare was laid, in which 
Agamedes was caught; and Trophonius, 
having cut off the head of his brother to 
prevent exposure, was, some time after, swal- 
lowed up by the earth, which opened be- 
neath his feet. It is said by others, that 
the two brothers supplicated Apollo to 
grant them a recompense for their labour 
and skill in raising to him so magnificent 
an edifice, and were desired to wait eight 
days for their reward, passing the interval 
in cheerfulness and pleasure. On the 
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eighth momiog they were found dead in 
their beds, having passed in a peaceful 
slumber from time to eternity. Various 
reasons are also given for the advance- 
ment of Trophonius to divine honours, the 
true origin of which is now beyond the 
reach of discovery. We will proceed then 
to investigate the wonders of his cave. 

*^ At Lebadea, in Boeotia, was a sacred 
wood, at one extremity of which a sort of 
vestibule, surrounded with a balustrade of 
white marble^ surmounted by obelisks of 
brass, led to a grotto, hewn out with the 
chisel, twelve feet high, and six feet wide. 
In this was the entrance to the cavern ; and 
every one who went to consult Trophonius, 
was expected to carry with him a light lad- 
der for his descent, no steps having been 
cut in the rock. At a certain depth, the 
votary met with a very narrow aperture, 
through which he passed his feet, and 
when he had, with considerable difficulty, 
introduced .the rest of his body, he felt 
himself hurried along with the rapidity 
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of a torrent to the bottom of the cavera« 
Upon his return, he was thrown back^ 
with his head downward, with the same 
force and velocity. At the time of his 
descent, he carried cakes of honey in hid 
hands, as the sole means of appeasing the 
serpents, with which the cavern was said 
to be infested. 

" Previous to his entering the cave, every 
person passed several days in a chapel, 
sacred to Fortune and the Good Genius ; 
using the cold bath, abstaining frome wine^ 
and feeding on victims offered by himself. 
When the. Augurs had consulted the en-^ 
trails of the sacrifice, and declared that 
they were accepted by Trophonius, he was 
conducted to the river Hercyne, and rub- 
bed with oil ; from thence he was taken to 
the fountain of Lethe, whose waters effaced 
the recollection of things past; and to the 
foujitain of Mnemosyne, or Memory, whose 
draughts imprinted on the mind whatever 
should be seen or heard in the cavern. H& 
then offered up his prayers to an ancient 
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statue of Trophonius ; and, being clad in a 
linen robe, was preceded to the cavern by 
the feeble glimmering of torches. 

** Those who had consulted the oracle, 
were taken immediately, upon their return^ 
and placed by the priests on the seat of 
Mnemosyne, where they were compelled 
to relate their adventure ; some said that 
they had seen nothing, but that the oracle 
had given its answer by an audible voice ; 
others declared that they had heard no- 
thing, but that their doubts had been re- 
solved by what they had seen. In the 
discourse, written by Plutarch, upon the 
Genius, or Good Dsemon of Socrates, an 
account in given, which is so curious, that 
I cannot refrain from stating to you the 
heads of it. Timarchns, a youth of liberal 
education, and just initiated into the ru- 
diments of philosophy, was very desirous 
of knowing the nature and efficacy of the 
Daemon of Socrates; wherefore^ having 
eommonicated his intention to no one but 
Plutarch and Cebes, he descended, after 
performing the accustomed rites, into the 
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Cave of Trophonius. Having reached the 
bottom of the cavern, he lay a long time 
upon the ground, addressing his prayers 
to the god ; and, not knowing whether he 
were asleep, or in a dream, he surmised 
that he had received a violent blow upon 
the head, which dissevered the sutures of 
the skull, and let out the soul to wander 
at will, unclogged with grosser matter. 
On a sudden, he was saluted by pleasing, , 
but inarticulate sounds, and beheld an in- 
finite number of large islands, illumined 
by a gentle light; these were every mo- 
ment changing their places, diversifying 
their colours, turning round upon their 
axes, and floating upon a sea, at the ex- 
tremities of which were two torrents of 
fire. Near him yawned an immense gulf, in 
which thick vapours seemed to boil, and 
from the depth of the abyss proceeded the 
bowlings of animals, the cries of children, 
and the groans of men and women. Whilst 
all these objects of terror filled him with 
consternation, an unknown voice addressed 
him in a mournful tone, and asked him 
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what he wanted. ' Every thing/ said he» 
* for every thing here is full of wonder/ 
— * Those islands/ replied the voice, * are 
superior regions, and obey other gods; but 
thou mayest visit the empire of Proserpine, 
which we govern, and which is separated 
from these regions by the Styx.' — * What 
is the Styx?' asked Timarchus. The voice 
answered, * It is the road that leads to 
the infernal shades, and the line that se- 
parates light from darkness.' It then ex- 
plained the generation and revolution of 
souls, directing at the same time his at- 
tention to the scene before him, where, it 
said, souls sullied with crime were fall' 
ing into the gulf, and undergoing a pre- 
paration for a new birth. Timarchus ob- 
served, that he saw nothing but stars in 
motion on the brink of the abyss, some 
ascending, and some descending. * Those 
stars,' said the voice, ' are souls, of 
which you may distinguish three species ; 
those which, being immersed in pleasure, 
have suffered their natural light to be 
extinguished; those which, having alter- 
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nately struggled against reason and the 
passions^ are neither entirely pure nor 
wholly corrupted ; and those which, taking 
reason only for their guide, have retained 
all the marks of their original. Thou seest 
the first in those stars which seem to thee 
extinct ; the second in those whose splen- 
dour is obscured by vapours, which they 
seem striving to shake from them ; and the 
third, in those which shine with a vivid 
light, and rise above the rest. These last 
are -genii, and animate the happy mortals 
who hold converse with the gods. * Young 
man,' said the voice, as it concluded, ' thou 
^halt know these things better in three 
months.' Timarchus then attempted to 
turn round, to see whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, but was instantly struck by a vio- 
lent pain in the head, as if it had been for- 
cibly squeezed. He fainted away, and, 
upon his recovery, found himself upon the 
outside of the cavern. It is added, that 
Timarchus died three months afterwards, 
at Athens, as the oraqle had predicted." 
" Is this relation, Sir," said Frederick 
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Mortimer, '^ an account of what actually 
took place in the Cave of Trophonius ; or 
is it supposed to be a fiction inrented by 
Plutarch?" 

*^ It bears such strong marks of the So- 
cratic philosophy/* said Mr. Warner, *' that 
I incline to attribute it to that class of 
fictions, in which the sages of ancient times 
w^re accustomed to convey instruction. 
Yet, doubtless, the tale is accommoda- 
ted to the mode in which the juggles 
of the priests were known to be carried 
on, and which sometimes infused for life 
such an air of melancholy into the return- 
ing votary, tiiat it was commonly said of k 
dejected, melancholy, or serious person, 
that he had been consulting the Oracle of 
Trophonius. It is remarkable, that Plu- 
tarch, at the end of this relation, makes 
Timarchus return from his consultation 
with a lively and cheerful countenance ; by 
which he seems to insinuate, that he had 
not actually been in the cavern, but that 
this vision was merely a symbol of the ap-> 
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pearances usually exhibited there. From 
this account, it is evident, that violence was 
used to take away the senses, or at least 
to disturb the imagination of the persons 
who went to consult the oracle/' 

" By what means, Sir," said Philip 
Montgomery, " do you conceive the first 
entrance to have been made so difficult, 
and the body to have been afterwards hur- 
ried to the bottom of the cavern with such 
violent rapidity ?" 

'' I believe the neck of the cavern to have 
been artificially contrived," replied Mr. 
Warner, '* and the springs of the machi- 
nery to have required considerable exertion 
to force them open ; so that they returned 
with great elasticity, when the body had 
partly made its way through, and commu- 
nicated to it an impulse^ equal to the rush- 
ing of a mountain stream. The body was 
returned to the mouth of the cavern, with 
its head downward, by the same contri- 
vance ; and the cakes of honey were placed 
in the hands of the applicant, to prevent 
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them from interfering with the motions of 
the machinery^ and thus discoYering the 
contrivance." 

^' How, Sir, did the priests themselves 
get access to the cavern V* inquired one 
of the youths. 

^' They had secret passages, known only 
to themselves," said Mr. Warner, *^ into 
the labyrinths, of which bodily fear and 
superstitious reverence united to prevent 
any one from intruding. They were a 
numerous and formidable body of men, and 
were protected in all their craft by the ci- 
tizens of Lebadea, who had an interest in 
supporting the credit of the oracle, which 
contributed to their own wealth and power. 
A remarkable instance of the impunity 
with which they could commit the most 
violent outrage, and at the same time a 
proof of their secret access to the cavern, 
was given in the case of one of the life- 
guards of Demetrius, king of Macedon, 
who, some days after his descent, was 
thrown out fi corpse at the mouth of a paa* 
sage, different from that where the con< 
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suiter of the oracle was directed to enter. 
Pausanias attributes his death to his neg- 
lect of the rituals in his descent, and to 
his evil designs ; because he went not out 
of necessity to consult, but out of an ava- 
ricious temper, intending sacrilegiously to 
convey away the gold and silver, which was 
there bestowed. The attempt here attri- 
buted to him was surely too desperate to 
be entertained; I should rather suppose 
that he took means to discover this im- 
posture, and fell a victim to his temerity." 
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EVENING THE ELEVENTH. 

" The subjects proposed for our enter- 
tainment this evening," said Mr. Warner, 
" are various, although they all refer nearly 
to the same spot, in the plains of Thessaly. 
The annual assembly of the Council of the 
Amphictyons was held at Anthela, a few 
stadia from the Straits of Thermopylae ; and 
we will begin by considering its constitution 
and powers. 

^* Some persons say that this assembly 
was instituted by Acrisius, king of Argos ; 
but it is attributed, with greater probability, 
to Amphictyon, who reigned over the neigh- 
bouring country of Thessaly, and from 
whom it took its name. At a very remote 
period of the Grecian annals, twelve of 
the northern States formed a confederation 
to prevent the evils of war. Authors vary 
in the enumeration of them, and the copy- 
ists of the works of iEschines, who has 
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reckoned them up, (and who may be es- 
teemed sufficient authority, as having him- 
self been deputed there by the General 
Assembly at Athens, although rejected by 
the Areopagites,) have omitted one of the 
names, supposed by the critics to have been 
that of the Dolopians.' The others named 
by ^schines are, the Thessalians, the Boeo- 
tians, the Dorians, the lonians, the Per- 
rhsebians, the Magnesians, the Locrians, 
the (Eteans, the Phthians, the Malians, and 
the Phocians. It was determined that 
they should annually send deputies to Del- 
phi ; that information should be given to . 
this assembly of all injuries done to the 
temple of Apollo, which had received their 
oaths, and of all violations of the law of 
nations, the defenders of which they pro- 
fessed themselves to be; that each of the 
twelve nations should have two suffrages 
in the person of its deputies, and should 
engage to act in union, in order to execute 
the decrees of this august tribunal. The 
league thus formed was ratified by the fol- 
lowing oath : * We swear, never to destroy 

D 2 
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the. Amphictyonic towns^ nor ever to di- 
verty either in peace or war, the springs or 
streams necessary to supply their wants ; 
if any power should dare to attempt it, we 
will march against that power, and destroy 
its cities. Should impious men seize upon 
the offerings in the temple of Apollo, we 
swear to employ our feet, our arms, our 
voices, and all our powers, against them 
and their accomplices/ When the Lace- 
daemonians left Thessaly for the Pelopon- 
nesus, they retained one of the two votes 
assigned to the Dorians ; and in like man- 
ner, the Ionian votes were divided, in pro- 
cess of time, between the Athenians and 
the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor. 

'' The Amphictyonic Council was held 
in the spring at Delphi, and in the autumn 
at Anthela. The power of this council 
was exceedingly great, and spread terror , 
amongst the states who had fallen under 
its displeasure. Causes, both civil and cri- 
minal, were brought before it, but it more 
peculiarly took cognizance of offences 
against the law of nations. When any 
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violation of justice called for their inter- 
ference, it was discussed by the deputies, 
and decided by the majority of voices. If 
the fine imposed upon the offending na- 
tion, or city, were not paid at the appointed 
day, it was doubled ; and if the object of 
the award still continued refractory, the 
assembly called for assistance to support 
its decree, and armed in its support the 
whole Amphictyonic body, consisting of 
the greater part of Greece. 

•* The deputies from each state were 
termed Hieromnemon and Pylagoras ; the 
former having directions to attend speci- 
ally to every thing concerning religion, 
' which came before the assembly ; the latter, 
being a man of ability, was entrusted with 
the care of the political or judicial affairs, 
which' became the subjects of discussion. 
Each of these gave a separate vote in every 
cause. The presidency of the council was 
always held by one of the Hieromnemons, 
who proposed the subject of discussion, 
collected the votes, digested into a proper 
form the decision of the assembly, and 
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prefixed his own name to the decree* This 
high office was either taken in rotation, or 
decided by lot. 

" Extraordinary deputies were some- 
times sent to its meetings, who were al* 
lowed to be present at, and even to take ia 
share in, the discussion, but who had no 
right to vote. The Athenians once sent 
two of their principal orators in this capa- 
city. In consequence of the numbers who 
attended their places of meeting, in the 
spring and autumn of the year, an exten- 
sive commerce was carried on there ; mer- 
chants found a convenient mart for their 
commodities ; and all who wished to pur- 
chase the productions or manufactures of 
foreign lands, found them upon these oc- 
casions in great abundance at Anthela, or 
at Delphi. 

** It was not always that the haughty 
and powerful state of Lacedsemon paid 
that deference to the Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil, which they were bound to observe : 
in one instance, they totally disregarded 
its decree, although it was sanctioned by 



the niost maoifest justice. They were fined 
by it in the sum of five hundred talents^ ' 
for seizing upon Cadmea, the citadel of 
Thebes, in a time of profound peace, and 
stationing there a garrison to keep the city 
in subjection. The Spartans neither paid 
the fine, nor evacuated the citadel, not- 
withstanding the repeated remonstrances 
of the Amphictyons and the Thebans; and 
they were at that time so strong by their 
alliances^ and the terror of their name, 
that they preferred with impunity their 
ambitious views to the bonds of piety and 
justice. 

'^ This was not the case upon a former 
occasion, when, after the victories of Sala- 
mis and Plateea, the gratitude of the Greeks 
decreed a golden tripod to Apollo, and ap- 
pointed Pausanias, the Spartan general, to 
present it. Upon its presentation to the 
god at Delphi, the Plateeans complained 
to the Amphictyons, that Pausanias had 
assumed the whole glory of those vic- 
tories to himself and to his countrymen, 
in the inscription of the tripod, and had 
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thus defrauded all the other Greeks of 
* their share of the glory. A fine of a thou- 
sand talents was imposed upon the Lace- 
deemonians, by the unanimous vote of the 
council; the inscription upon the tripod 
was ordered to be effaced, and to be re- 
placed by the names of all the Grecian 
States who had fought against the Per- 
sians. So universal was the indignation 
excited by this act of meanness and trea- 
chery, that the Spartans deemed it prudent 
to bend before the storm, and submit to 
the decree. All Greece in arms, flushed 
with recent success, and aided by the jus- 
tice of their cause, was not to be trifled 
with; and probably a sense of sh^me at 
the unworthy conduct of their general, 
operated upon the minds of a nation edu- 
cated in the just principles of Lycurgus, 
and not yet corrupted by pride and luxury. 
" More tremendous judgments were pro- 
nounced against the nations who profaned 
the temple at Delphi. Their soldiers, who 
were punished with death, and deprived of 
the rites of sepulture, if taken in arms, 
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marched to such an enterprize with the 
utmost repu^ance ; while those called on 
by the council to avenge the profanation 
of the altarsy were the more willing to obey, 
because every one who tolerated the crime, 
was considered as a sharer in the impiety. 
Besides the anathemas thundered against 
them, the guilty had to dread the policy 
of the neighbouring princes, who frequently 
gratified their own ambition by espousing 
the cause of the god. On the other hand, 
the soldier, who died in defending or 
avenging an immortal cause, was sure to 
be admitted into the Elysian fields. Three 
wars are mentioned as having been carried 
on at the instigation of the Amphictyons, in 
every one of which they were ultimately 
crowned with success. When the Greeks 
ceased to be independent, the duties of 
the council were confined to superintend- 
ing the temple at Delphi ; and they probably 
sank in estimation, as the credit of the 
oracle itself decreased. It is not recorded 
by any historian^ how long it continued to 
assemble ; but there is reason to believe. 
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that its meetings had been discontinued a 
considerable time before the reign of Con- 
stailtine the Great. 

" During the last evening on which we 
met, I described to you the modes by 
which the three celebrated Oracles at 
Dodona, at Delphi, and in the Cave of 
Trophonius, pretended to communicate 
the knowledge of future events ; since we 
are now in Thessaly, the favourite haunt 
of witchcraft, I will endeavour to exhibit 
to you a faithful picture of the sorceries, 
which exercised so fatal an influence over 
the Qiinds of the weak and credulous. 
This information will not be without its 
use^ since you will find many allusions to 
these practices both in Greek and in Latin 
authors. The Idyh of Theocritus, and 
the Bucolics of Virgil, contain a partial 
picture of some of them ; and Horace has 
exposed in glaring colours this system of 
imposture and wickedness. 

'< Seneca, in his (Etean Hercules^ speaks 
of a Thessalian woman, who was said to 
have exercised a sovereign power over the 
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moon ; but other persons, inclined to be* 
lieve the art of sorcery to have been of 
later origin in Greece, said that Aglaonice> 
having learned to calculate lunar eclipses, 
attributed those phenomena to her own 
incantations; and thus obtained the re- 
putation of being able to perform miracles, 
and to suspend at will every law of nature. 
From whatever, cause the first pretensions 
to sorcery arose, it took root in the fruit- 
ful soil of Thessaly ; and the oredulity of 
one class of its inhabitants, induced the 
poverty of wretched women, of meaner de- 
gree, to aspire after the dangerous reputa- 
tion of superhuman power. These miser- 
able and ignorant females boasted that they 
possessed charms against the bite of scor- 
pions and vipers : and that they could, by 
certain magic incantations, destroy flocks 
and bees. At the instigation of interested 
persons, who rewarded them for their in- 
famous practices, they formed in wax the 
resemblances of respectable citizens, which 
they loaded with imprecations, pierced 
with needles, and exposed in public places, 
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wbere they were sure to be seen by the 
persecuted individuals. The unhappy and 
devoted victims, struck with terror, ima^ 
gined themselves to be doomed to destruc- 
tion; and the dread, thus inspired, fre- 
quently conducted them to an untimely 
grave. 

'^ Two of the principal purposes for 
which these women were employed, were, 
the inspiring with the passion of love a 
cold and senseless youth, or recalling the 
wandering steps of an unfaithful swain, 
and the summoning the spirits of the dead 
from their unearthly abode. In order to 
accomplish the former purpose, all the 
contents of Shakspeare's blazing cauldron 
were employed. Plates of brass, covered 
with unknown characters ; fleeces of sheep 
dyed purple ; nails drawn from the gibbet 
of a murderer, and clotted with his gore ; 
human skulls, half eaten by wild beasts ; 
fragments of fingers, noses, and ears, 
torn from dead bodies ; phials of the blood 
of men who had perished by a violent 
death ; and a variety of other horrifying 
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objects^ were accumulated together, in 
order to make good the charm ; and to 
these may be added, the magic wheel, 
part of the dress and hair of the person to 
be enchanted, and the waxen image of the 
infernal Hecate, painted white, black, and 
red, and holding a whip, a lamp, and a 
sword entwined by a ^erpent The effect 
of these mysterious instruments of broken 
affection, when applied according to rules 
of lawless art, should be to bring the lover 
with impassioned vows to the feet of his 
mistress. A weak mind might, in those 
days of superstition, be worked upon by 
the consciousness that he was the object 
of these midnight rites ; and when they 
failed to accomplish their intention, drug- 
ged potions were too often administered, 
which were succeeded by madness or 
death. 

" When the spirits of the departed were 
to be evoked, either to clear up the myste- 
ries of past events, or to disclose those 
which were to come, or to reveal the se- 
crets of the unknown world, the cemete- 
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rieSf or burial-groundsy removed from the 
habitations of men, were chosen as the 
scene of conjuration and enchantment. 
There the sorceress dug with her own 
hands a grave, around which she plied 
potent herbs, the bones and remains of 
human bodies, figures made of wool, wax, 
and flour, and, if it. could possibly be pro* 
cured, the hair of the person whose spirit 
was to be evoked. She then lighted a fire, 
poured upon it the blood of a black sheep, 
and repeated various libations, invocations, 
and secret formulas of magic. She walked 
around the flames with hasty steps, with 
her feet and breast bare, and her hair 
dishevelled^ uttering the most horrid im* 
precations and bowlings. The imagination 
of the person, on whose account the manes 
were to be disturbed, were frequently so 
much heated by these preparations, as to 
pourtray upon the brain the required vi- 
sion ; and if the couBuktot were of colder 
mould, confederates were placed at hand, 
who assumed the appearance of the de- 
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ceased, with sufificient accuracy to impose 
upon the impious inquirer. 

*^ You decidedly impute imposture, Sif/* 
said Frederick Mortimer, " to these Thes- 
salian sorceresses ; and no doubt of their 
deceit can be entertained in this enlighten- 
ed age : may I however, be permftted to 
ask, what opinion you entertadn of the 
powers supposed to have been imputed to 
the Witch of En-dor ?" 

" The impostures of the Witch of En- 
dor," said Mr. Warner, '* were of the na- 
ture which I have been describing ; and 
the relation given in the first book of 
Samuel, proves clearly the falsehood of 
her claim to supernatural powers. Sorcery 
had arisen to such a pitch amongst the 
Israelites, that Saul punished it with death ; 
and when, in the extremity of his fortune, 
despised by his people, and deserted by 
his Gk)d, he betook himself to a woman 
who professed to have a familiar spirit, the 
sorceress supposed him to be a person 
of mean degree, upon whom she could 
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practise her impositions without fear of 
discovery. When her incantations were 
finished^ she beheld, to her exceeding sur- 
prise and horror, the inhabitant of another 
world ascending out of the earth, instead 
of the appearance which she had designed 
to exhibit. She was instantly struck with 
the conviction, that the person who con- 
sulted her was the king himself, for that 
to no less a personage would the spirits of 
the departed have been allowed to appear. 
She cried with a loud voice, and replied to 
the inquiry of the King, * I see gods as- 
cending out of the earth.' The answer 
given to Saul by the spirit of the prophet 
was such, as no one who lay at the mercy 
of the King, would have dared to utter ; and 
the prophecy was very shortly justified 
by the event. I see no reason to suppose 
that the woman herself had any power to 
' call spirits from the vasty deep,' nor any 
cause to doubt the reality of the ap- 
pearance. 

'' From this ungrateful subject, let us 
turn to a more natural and pleasing scene. 
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which poets have delighted to adorn with 
all the graces of description. Let us 
wander a while in the verdant glades of 
Tempd^ and along the banks of the sil- 
ver Peneus, refreshing our imaginations 
amidst the haunts of classic song. 

*^ At the entrance of the valley of Tempd 
was situated the town of Gonnus, about 
twenty miles from Larissa, where the Pe» 
neus is shut in between Mount Ossa on 
the right, and Mount Olympus on the left ; 
the mountains which the Giants are fabled 
to have piled upon each other, for the pur- 
pose of scaling heaven, and the loftiest of 
which is more than two thousand yards in 
height. These hills, according to a tradi- 
tion quoted by Herodotus, were separated 
by an earthquake, which opened a passage 
for the waters, that originally overflowed 
the country. The length of the valley, 
from south-west to north-east, is about 
five miles, and its greatest breadth five hun- 
dred yards ; it becoming so. narrow in some 
places as not to exceed a hundred feet. 
The mountains are covered with poplars, 
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plianesy and ashrtiees of sncpcisiiig beauty. 
Springs of Uie purest water giuh out from 
their sides-; and around them is shed a 
cool air, which the traveller breathes with 
indescribable delight. Grottos formed in 
the declivities, and islands, clothed with 
perpetual verdure, around which the river 
flows widi a placid stream, indicate the 
asylum of pleasure and vepose. The rocks 
are clothed with ivy; the trees ornamented 
with plants which entwine their trunks, in- 
terweave their branches, and drop in fes<- 
toons. Every object contributes to com*- 
plete the most picturesque scenery, with 
which the eye is- perpetually charmed, and 
which inspires a new portion of life into 
the soul. Can we wonder that the lively 
and sensitive Greeks should express- the 
strongest emotions at the very recoUection 
of this charming valley, which the spring 
enamelled with flowers, and which the me^ 
lody of innumerable birds rendered more 
enchanting in that season of renovation 
and joy? 
** Jn one of the narrow passes of Mount 
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Ossa^ an inxpetaous torrent ra^es over a 
bed of rocks, shaking them with the vio- 
lence of its fall, and labouring to force a 
passage, where it is compressed by the ap^ 
proach of opposite precipices. The waves^ 
dashed aloft by their collision, fall roaring 
into a gulf, whence they burst with re- 
doubled fury, enveloped in mist and foam« 
The surrounding objects are described as 
presenting to a spectator a picture of 
devastation-. Above him rise black and 
parched mountains, furrowed with chasms, 
whose sides are scattered with funereal 
trees, and whose summits are enveloped in 
clouds* Rocks confusedly piled upon each 
other, and broken fragments- crumbled 
around their base^ give a semblance of 
reality to the popular superstition, that 
here wa» the scene of battle between the 
Titans and the gods. 

" On quitting the valley, the travel- 
ler beholds an unmense plain, covered 
with trees and habitations, in which the 
river flaws more gently, in an enlarged 
channel, and seems to multiply itself by 
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its repeated windings. At the distance 
of a few furlongs,' appears the Thermaic 
Gulf; beyond it the Peninsula of Pal- 
lene ; and, at a still greater distance, the 
prospect is terminated by Mount Athos, 
hiding its summit in the sky. 

" Every ninth year, a Theoria, or depu- 
tation, was sent to Tempe by the inhabi- 
tants of Delphi. This visit was observed in 
consequence of a belief that Apollo gathered 
a branch and formed a crown of laurel in 
this valley, before he made his appearance 
at the consecrated city. The deputation 
was composed of the most beautiful youths 
of the place, who offered a pompous sacri- 
fice upon an altar erected near the banks 
of the Peneus, and sang hymns in honour 
of the god. Before their departure, they 
cut down branches from the same laurel 
from which Apollo had taken his crown, 
and decorated themselves with its leaves. 

^^ The Thessalians also held an annual 
festival at Tempe, in commemoration of 
the earthquake, which gave a passage to 
the waters of the Peneus, and drained the 
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beautiful plains of Larissa. At this cele'- 
bration, the inhabitants of all the neighbour- 
ing towns were present, who burnt incense 
on every part of the shore, and increased 
the picturesque appearance of this delight- 
ful spot, by the constant passage of their 
boats in every direction. Tables were 
spread in the thickets, on the lawn, on 
the banks of the river, in the little islands, 
and near the springs which gush out of the 
mountains. This festival was a day of 
complete liberty to the slaves, if unbound- 
ed licentiousness for so short a period, may 
deserve the appellation, and their masters 
waited upon them at table. The general 
mirth was increased by the fanciful and 
grotesque appearance made by these lord- 
lings of an hour, who scarcely knew how 
to enjoy sufficiently their annual indul- 
gence. How truly precious must be the 
gift of freedom, my young friends, since 
its occasional visits can diffuse such light- 
ness and gladness of heart, that the la- 
bours of a whole year are cheered and 
enlivened by the prospect of its periodical 
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return ! Never can we, whose pride it is to 
he the natives of a country, whose very 
soil cannot be trodden by the foot of a 
slave, be sufficiently grateful to Providence 
for this inestimaUe boon. By emancipate 
ing the unhappy African, the moment he 
touches the shores of Britain, we vindicate 
our own high privilege, and endeavour to 
deserve, in some degree, the blessings 
we enjoy. I hope to live to see the 
day, when our national efforts in the 
cause of insulted humanity shall raise us 
far above the boasted glories of ancient 
Greece, which conquered to increase the 
pride, and administer to the luxuries of 
the few, while the many were in bondage. 
Britain has lent her powerful assistance to 
rescue the nations of the European conti"- 
oent from a foreign yoke ; and the com- 
plete emancipation of the enslaved and de- 
graded African is alone wanting to com- 
plete her triumph;*' 

The classical writers of Greece and 
Rome contribute to instil into the youth- 
ful breast such lively ideas of the sweets 
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of liberty, that the very name was suffi- 
cient to recal to the little circle assembled 
around Mr. Warner's hearth, all that they 
had read and heard of its inspiring influ- 
ence. The conversation became general, 
and soon turned from the woes of the 
benighted African, to the wrongs of those 
once happy and flourishing states, which 
have all been confounded under the iron 
sceptre of the Mohammedan, and long lain 
in ignorance and darkness. The most ar- 
dent wishes were breathed for their politi- 
cal regeneration ; and the gratifying hope 
was entertained that the inhabitants of 
Albion, the free and the happy, might 
still lead the van of the European Powers 
in consolidating thehasis of Grecian inde- 
pendence. 
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EVENING THE TWELFTH, 

*' We are about to enter upon the sub- 
ject of the religion of the Greeks/' said 
Mr. Warner : *' and I shall first point out 
to you from what sources it was originally 
derived ; I shall then enumerate the heads 
of that superstition which was in credit 
with the vulgar ; and afterwards endeavour 
to explain to you what were the private 
opinions of the best-informed philosophers 
upon the being and attributes of Grod. 

** Herodotus states it to have been his 
own conviction, that the religion of Greece 
was derived from the E^ptians ; but Plu- 
tarch assigns as a reason for discrediting 
this account, that neither Homer, nor any 
of the ancient writers, have recorded a 
fact, which would have thrown consider- 
able light upon their rites and ceremonies. 
Aristophanes, in his comedy of the Frogs, 
and Euripides, in his tragedy oi Rhesus, 
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impute to Orpheus the first instructions 
given to the Greeks in religious matters ; 
and hence, according to Nonnus, devotion 
was called Thresceioy because it was in-> 
vented by a Thracian. If we steer a mid- 
dle course, we shall probably arrive at a 
correct conclusion; for the exact agree- 
ment of some of the Grecian rites with 
those instituted in Thrace, proves mani- 
festly a Thracian origin ; while the con- 
formity of other ceremonies with the na- 
tional worship of the Egyptians, argues 
them to have been originally brought from 
that country. The very great diversity of 
the numerous modes of worship established 
in Greece, makes it impossible that they 
could all have been borrowed from one 
particular nation; almost every city had 
different gods, and different ways of ap- 
proaching them with supplication and 
sacrifice. It is much more probable, 
that the various colonies which settled 
in Greece, brought their own customs, 
and naturalized them in the land. The 
Thebans, who were descended from the 
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Phcenicians, retaiaed a great part of the 
Phoeniciaa worship ; and the Argiyes are 
thought to have been instructed by Da- 
Bails and his followers, who had fled to 
Argos from Egypt. Cecrops, the founder 
of Athens, the first who is said to have 
wQi«hipped Jupiter under the title of Hy- 
patosy or the Supreme, and who brought the 
Athenians from a state of barbarism to the 
knowledge of civilization, was likewise an 
Egyptian ; and was reported to have had 
two natures, because he spoke the two Ian* 
guages of Egypt and of Athens. Temples, 
altars, and sacrifices, were said to have been 
the suggestion of Phoroneus, to whom the 
same origin is ascribed ; and a comic author 
upbraided the Athenians, because they had 
made their city Egypt, instead of Athens. 

** The Gredcs carried their superstitious 
feelings to so great an excess, that they 
not only adopted every foreign method 
of worshipping imaginary deities, how- 
ever extravagant and barbarous, but they 
frequently multiplied objects of venera- 
tion, according to the workings of their 
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own imaginations, ad fear or hope, or any 
other violent paasioa, directed and impel* 
led. You will be surprised to hear, that 
even in the early age of Hesiod, no less 
than three myriads of gods were reckooed 
up, all of whom^ to use the expiession of 
the poet, were the suhjeets of Jupiter, and 
the guardians of mankind. The Atheni- 
ans, says Isocrates, thought thai their reli« 
gion consisted chiefly in observing the 
rites and ceremonies hasded down to them 
from their ancestors ; yet they had amongst 
them a long-established custom, which 
compelled them to entertain a great many 
strange gods ; on vrhich account, they ce- 
Id^rated the Theoxeaia^ or feoit of foreign 
DeiiieSf with remarkable magnificence and 
pomp ; and the same festival was also kept 
at Delphi, as we are informed by Athense- 
us^ in his Attic Nights, If classical writers 
had not left us their testimony to the re- 
markable circumstance of altars having 
been erected at Athens to unknown gods, for 
fear they should be visited by the anger of 
any neglected divinity, the discourse of St. 
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Paul in that city, as recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, would have been the most 
undeniable testimony to the scrupulous 
nature of their fears. The Apostle reproved 
them for being in all things * too iiupersti- 
tious/ and observed, that he had seen in 
their city an altar inscribed, * To the Un- 
known God ;' and, taking occasion from 
this circumstance to recommend the pure 
and sublime doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion, he assured them that the God 
whom they knew not, was the Creator of 
all things, and the Father of all living souls, 
in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being ; and that, having long suffered the 
hardness of their hearts, and winked at 
their ignorant idolatry. He now called all 
men everywhere to repentance. Novelty 
was, upon all occasions, the loadstone by 
which the Athenians were attracted ; and 
since they possessed in a still stronger 
degree the same love of allegory and fa- 
ble, which distinguished the other Ghreeks, 
we need look no farther for the causes 
which tended to multiply their temples, 
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and load their altars with incense. Every 
allusion to a new mode of worship was re- 
presented to the Court of Areopa^s: 
the dread of an imaginary being, who de- 
lighted in avenging his slighted claims, 
quickly operated conviction in their minds, ' 
and their rage for splendid and unaccus- 
tomed spectacles ensured their adoption of 
his divinity." 

" Have the goodness to tell us, Sir," 
said Philip Montgomery, " before you pro- 
ceed to another branch of the subject, 
what was the peculiar office of the Grecian 
priests, and of the other attendants upon 
the worship of the temple ?" 

" The first generations of men," replied 
Mr. Warner, '* had neither temples nor 
statues, but worshipped in the open air, 
with their eyes fixed upon the heavens. 
A more pure and sublime opinion of the 
attributes and essence of the godhead, 
than was possessed by the Greeks, induced 
the Persians to neglect the erection of 
temples, even for ages after they had be- 
come common in other nations; and they 
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alleged aa a reason, that the gods were 
not beings moaided m human shape. The 
destruction of the Grecian temples by 
Xerxes, which that people imputed to the 
highest impiety, is supposed to have pro- 
ceeded from this principle ; and it is im- 
possible not to applaud the noble and sub- 
lime maxim, that ^the whole world wag 
their house and their temple.' The con-» 
currence of all antiquity proves that sacri- 
fices were then offered upon the moun- 
tains, not tx) images, and sensible repre- 
sentations! but to the Ethericd Spirit, 
whose awful majesty they adored. Balak 
took Balaam to the top of Pisgah, to offer 
up sacrifice, and to curse Israel fVom 
thence. Abraham: was commcmded to 
offer Isaac, his> sod, for a burnt offering, 
upon one of the mountains in the land of 
Moriah. Hector is commended for having 
offered sacrifices to Jupiter upon the top of 
Ida: and,whatever may have been the origin 
of the praetice, it was assuredly continued 
by the heathen world because the sum- 
mits of the hills approached nearest to 
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Heaven, the seat of the gods ; and the pray- 
ers of mortals were, on that account, sup* 
. posed to be the more easily heard. As 
the purity of the first religion began to be 
corrupted, a superstitious reverence was 
paid to deceased heroes and legislators; 
and tombs of vast bulk were raised over their 
remains. Men, who had conferred bene* 
fits upon their country, were thus honoured 
by their contemporaries ; and grateful pos* 
terity clothed them at once with the cha- 
racter emd the powers of immortality* 
Hence, it was deemed derogatory to the 
superior gods not to pay them the same re* 
verence, which was offered to those who had 
once inhabited perishable bodies ; and tern* 
pies were erected in every quarter to dei- 
ties, who were simply or magnificently 
lodged, in proportion to the devotedness 
and wealth of , their worshippers. It is not 
to be wondered at, that monuments: should 
at last have been converted into temples, 
when we find that prayers, sacrifices, and 
libations, had been customarily offered at 
every sepulchre. 
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*'It was the natural consequence of 
these superstitious observances, that priests 
should be appointed to regulate and pre- 
side over the appointed ceremonies ; and 
to these ministers peculiar respect was 
paid, partly out of reverence to the gods 
whom they represented, and partly be- 
cause they offered up prayers, not only 
for themselves, and for their own families, 
but for extensive communities, and for the 
whole race of mankind. They were con- 
sidered mediators between the gods and 
men, offering up the prayers and sacrifices 
of the people ; and were also deemed in- 
terpreters of the will of Heaven, instruct- 
ing mortals in the proper mode and expe- 
diency of prayer, directing them to prefer 
the most acceptable vows, sacrifices, and 
gifts, and pointing out the ceremonies 
most appropriate "to the occasion. In 
consequence of the importance and dig- 
nity of their office, priests were honoured 
with the highest places next to magistrates 
and kings, and were frequently clothed 
in the same habits. The kingly power and 
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the priesthood were, in . many countries, 
united in the same person. At Sparta, the 
kings, immediately upon their accession, 
were consecrated to a double priesthood, 
of the Heavenly and Lacedeemonian Jupi- 
ter ; and if any person, not of the royal 
family, usurped the throne in Egypt, he 
was obliged to be consecrated a priest, 
before he . was permitted to sway the 
sceptre. Neither was this considered any 
diminution of their honour, but rather an 
augmentation of the dignity of their office, 
'^ Uprightness of character, and per- 
fection of form, were required in a priest ; 
it being thought an indignity to the gods, 
that anything impure or corrupt, maimed 
or lame, defective in mind . or in body, 
should approach to minister at their 
altars. Thus, also, according to the Jew- 
ish ritual, which accorded in many in. 
stances with those of the Eastern' nations, 
* no man who had a blemish, of the seed 
of Aaron, should come nigh unto the altar* 
to sacrifice unto the Lord. At Athens, all 
the priests and priestesses, with the sacred 
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families, and all others who were entrusted 
with the care of religion, were obliged to 
give account, before certain officers, of the 
manner in which they had discharged their 
functions. 

" In every place there was an Archi* 
erosynea^ or high-priest^ whose office it was 
to superintend the rest, and to execute in 
person the more sacred rites and myste- 
ries of religion. More than one individual 
sometimes filled this dignity at the same 
time. Amongst the Opuntians, there were 
two, one of whom belonged to the cele^ial 
gods, the other to the deemones, or demi- 
gods. Five chief-priests presided over the 
Prophetse, at Delphi, and weredeemed holy ; 
the principal of whom was called Osioter, or 
' one that maketh holy,' the purifier ; an- 
other, to whose care the oracle was com- 
mitted, was called Aphetor, * the giver of 
oracles ;' a name which is ascribed to Apollo, 
in Homer. 

" Another holy order was the Parasiti, 
the original meaning of which appellation 
was a table companion; and this body 
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were so termed, because- they shared 
with the priests in the sacrifices; and 
their office was originaUy one of great 
honour, the Parasiti being reckoned among 
the chief magistrates. It was their duty 
to collect from the husbandmen the com 
allotted for public sacrifices ; and the pub- 
lic storehouse, where the first-fruits were 
kept, was called Parasitium. 

** The heralds, termed in Greek Cer^ces, 
slew the victim, prepared every thing ne- 
cessary for the sacrifice, cooked the flesh, 
and were cupbearers at the feast; they 
also gave public notice of the times of 
sacrifice, and proclaimed silence at its 
commencement, as well as dismbsed the 
people with, a loud voice, at the conclusion. 
Tbey were also ambassadors of princes, 
and it was reckoned impious to violate 
the sanctity of their character ; they are 
styled in Homer * the messengers of Jove.' 

" The Neocari were employed in adorn- 
ing and beautifying the temple, and, as 
some say, in sweeping it. There were 
also inferior ministers, called Propolis or 
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attendants, whose fees consisted of the 
skin and feet of the yictinii as the tongues 
belonged to the Ceryces. Indeed, all 
those who were attached to the service of 
the gods, were maintained out of the sacri- 
fices and holy offerings; by which the 
priests of such gods as were in great re- 
pute with the people, were not only main- 
tained but enriched." 

" I thank you, Sir," said Philip Mont- 
gomery, " for this fresh proof of your 
readiness to oblige me, and will no longer 
detain you from pursuing the plan, which 
you have pointed out." 

'' The religion of the Greeks,*' continued 
Mr. Warner, *^ was so totally devoid of a 
Divine revelation, and so much made up 
of allegory and fable, that we can scarcely 
wonder at the relaxed and impure morality 
which it tended to foster. Jupiter, the 
father of gods and men, had himself a fa- 
ther, who was unable to control inexorable 
fate, and who resorted to the horrible ex- 
pedient of devouring his own' children, in 
order to prevent the accomplishment of a 
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prophecy, which foretold that he should 
be dethroned by one of his sons. When 
Jupiter was bom, a stone was substituted 
for the infant ; and Saturn, who ruled the 
visible and the invisible world, swallowed 
it, without perceiving the deceit. Id pro- 
cess of time, the child grew up and de- 
throned his father, and then cast lots with 
two of his brothers for different divisions 
of his dominion. The empire of the Sea 
fell to Neptune ; that of the Infernal Re- 
gions to Pluto ; and Jupiter assumed the 
sceptre of Heaven, with a power so deci- 
dedly superior to that of his brothers, that 
they could only be considered in the light 
of tributary kings. Jupiter then married 
his sister Juno, by whom he had a progeny 
of gods ; and he proceeded to people Hea- 
ven with a multifarious offspriug, some of 
whom sprang from an immortal, and others 
from a mortal mother. The superior gods, 
who composed the divine senate, were 
twelve in number; all of whom were pos- 
sessed of extraordinary power, which wap 
not always exercised according to th 
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strict rules of morality and justice. Mi- 
nerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, was, per- 
haps, the least actuated by prejudice or 
passion, unless we except Pluto, King of 
Hell ; of whom, no act of violence is re* 
corded, except that he carried off Proser- 
pine from the plains of Sicily, to make her 
his lawful wife. Juno, whose whole con- 
duct ought to have been a model for all 
created beings, possessed only the single 
virtue of chastity to redeem her faults : 
disobedient as a subject, virulent as a 
wife, and the ready fomenter and encou- 
rager of every intrigue against the autho- 
rity of her husband, she set the very worst 
jexample of insuboitiination and ill-temper 
to every female, both on the summit of 
Olympus, and in. Greece. Perhaps the 
poets, who worked up these allegories from 
«k mixt^iure pf popular belief and their own 
imaginations, would plead in their defence, 
that they copied too strictly from nature, as 
it was exhibited to them in the character of 
a Grecian wife. I have already shewn you, 
how much the education of females was 
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neglected in polished Athens ; and it can- 
not be denied, that the infidelities of Jupi- 
ter merited but little return of affection 
from his wife and sister ; yet the admira- 
ble conduct of Andromache and Penelope 
she^^s that Homer had formed a proper 
estimate of what was becoming in the fe- 
male character ; and it is therefore the 
more difficult to account for the picture 
which he has drawn. Gallantry, and a 
regard to truths equally lead us to hope, 
that if a British poet were to constitute 
afresh a synod of celestial beings, he would 
paint the wife of the Supreme Euler in 
colours more agreeable to nature^ and more 
faithfully delineated from the realities of 
life. 

<' Numerous other beings shared, in a 
subordinate degree, the dignity of the 
godhead ; and heroes were elevated to an 
equality with those powers, whom they 
sometimes surpassed in the virtues which 
shed a blessing upon mankind. The air, 
the ocean, the rivers, and the woods, 
were peopled with a multitude of deities, 
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who ate, drank, and slept like common 
mortals ; and the envy, pride, and lust of 
these licensed spoilers were described as 
carrying ruin into families, and rioting in 
the destruction of innocence and virtue. 
Maximus Tyrius observes, that this mul- 
tiplication of deities, attached respectively 
to every spot, and superintending almost 
every operation, conveyed the sublime 
truth, that the Godhead was present to 
all things ; but assuredly this doctrine, 
which is the essence of Christianity, lost 
all its utility and influence upon the vulgar 
mind, when the Deity was represented as 
present, not to prevent and overawe guilt, 
but to encourage every breach of humaii 
and divine institutions. The genius of 
this debased and vitiated mythology was 
not confined to the fables of the poets ; 
it took possession of the very temples, and 
inculcated a belief, that some gods and 
goddesses were dissatisfied with a purely 
spiritual worship, and required that de- 
cency and temperai^ce should be. sacrificed 
upon their altars; Hence prayer was too 
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cioasaii^Br«iriG(afrtsiibledeitT« Qi««e« 
tliiB pnaaas to vs, in its most ptopiikr 
^<>aK, dae incoQ^Tvoiis spectM^ of prieits^ 
sekcted for t&dir mentai parity to be th« 
ministen of ^i&db sal^ect to eY«ry fmilty 
and eteij vioc, 8»w wkidi humimity is dis-^ 
graced. 

*' Soch was die id^on of tlie poople, 
whose ignoianoe and blindness can uevtr 
be sufficiently deplored ; yet Ood hfts 
nerer left Himself without witness, even in 
the most barbarous ages, continuing to 
give rain and fruitful seasons, and dividing 
to the nations the blessings which thoy 
severally enjoyed. His existence, as a 
God of goodness and mercy, was testified 
to the observing eye, by the splendour 
and majestic progress of the heavenly 
bodies ; by the organization of animals; by 
the correspondence and connection of an 
infinite multitude of beings ; by the gran- 
deur, wisdom, proportion, and harmony, of 
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the universe. The very fact, that super- 
stition, in some shape or other, had erected 
her banner in all lands, was a strong and 
satisfactory proof, that some certain know- 
ledge of a* superintending Providence had 
originally been vouchsafed, which time and 
tradition had corrupted ; or that God had 
originally implanted in the human breast 
a consciousness of His power, and of its 
own dependence. Reason also pointed 
out the necessity of a workman to the ex- 
istence of a work. The simplest machine 
proves the hand of the mechanic; and 
thus the magnificent, as well as the mi- 
nutest operations of the natural woiM, 
demonstrate the necessity of a First Mover, 
by whom it was compacted and applied. 
By such remarks as these, the sages 6f 
old times were directed to inquire into the 
real origin of religious opinions ; and they 
traced the belief in a multiplicity of gods 
to the very probable persuasion of uncul- 
tivated nations, that genii were placed in 
tiie stars, who watched over the govern- 
ment of the universe. * The stars,' says 
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Deborah, ridiculing the superstition of 
her heathen enemies, 'the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera.' Those 
bright and unfading lights inspired the 
hearts of men with awe and wonder ; and 
nations, having first constituted them as 
the active and watchful servants of a Su* 
perior Being, ascribed to them divine 
power, and deserted their Sovereign for the 
adoration of His ministers. 

" Still some remembranpe of one Al« 
mighty Power was preserved in all na- 
tions; the most ancient monuments re- 
tained some traces of such an original 
belief; in several cities^ a Supreme Being 
was worshipped under the title of Most 
High, or Most Great; and He was long 
adored ii^ Arcadia by the preeminent 
nam^'Of ' Good." The result of the ob- 
servations of the Platonic school was, that 
one Divine Being reduced the chaos to or- 
der, and formed the world. Antisthenes 
declared his conviction that, although 
many gods were adored among different 
nations, nature indicated but One ; and 
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the disciples of Pythagoras maintained 
that the universe was a great army, all 
whose motions were directed by its Ge- 
neral ; or as a vast empire, in which the 
supreme power resided in a Sovereign. 
The attention of this beneficent Sovereign 
to the minutest objects of his government 
was credited and inculcated. Plato could 
not believe, that an insect, or even a blade 
of grass, was despicable in His sight ; much 
less could he imagine that the Creator had 
endowed man with so many eminent qua- 
lities, that He had implanted in hini the 
desire, the hope, the necessity of knowing 
Him, with the intention of removing him 
for ever from His presence. Can a father 
forget his children? Can God ever act 
incompatibly with His perfections, and 
neglect to maintain the order, with which 
He hath constituted the universe ? 

" It is true, that individual sages made 
different degrees of approach towards Di- 
vine truth; but this is most consistent 
with the nature of man, whose faculties 
are imperfect and debased, and who, with- 
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out reyelation, must have wandered for 
ever in the boundless field of conjecture. 
Some of them, in accounting for the ex- 
istence of pain and sorrow, limited the 
power of Gk)d, because, to have limited 
His justice and goodness, would have been 
to destroy those essential qualities ; others 
ascribed the prevalence of evil to a vicious- 
ness inherent in matter. Some asserted, 
that the Supreme directed affairs of con- 
sequence, but neglected things of lesser 
moment. The. same sublime philosophy, 
which I have shewn you already to have 
controverted this latter supposition, taught 
that poverty^ sickness, and outward mis- 
fortunes, were not real evils, but accidents 
resulting from general laws, and converti- 
ble into benefits by patience and resigna- 
tion. The error arose from a confined 
view of the works of the Almighty Ar- 
chitect; from considering that the whole 
was created for individuals, and not per- 
ceiving that individuals were created for 
the whole. 

" It has been objected against the wisest 
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of the heathen philosophers, 'that they 
suflfered the popular superstitions to re- 
main in force, and did not exert their 
influence sufficiently for enlightening 
mankind. To this accusation, it maybe 
answered, that their information was sdll 
very imperfect, and that they really adopted 
the means best suited to circulate instruc* 
tion with effect, by convincing the few, who 
were eager for the increase of knowledge, 
and whose judgment would pause to weigh 
conflicting arguments in the scale of rea- 
son. In order that you may perceive what 
advances they had made in ascertaining 
the real nature of the Divinity, before 
the Christian Revelation turned doubt 
into certainty, I will endeavour to sum up, 
as shortly as I can, the heads of their be- 
lief; premising that the opinions here 
stated, were not the discoveries of one 
person, but the result of a long and in- 
defatigable search, persisted in for a 
great number of years by different philo- 
sophers. 
*^ God, who has neither beginning nor 
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endf the eternal, necessary, nnchangeable, 
and intelligent Being, formed the world by 
an effort of His goodness. His essence is 
incomprehensible, but He speaks distinctly 
by His works ; He is unspeakably happy in 
the sole contemplation of His perfections^ 
and to desire to know Him, is to desire to 
partake in His happiness. His providence 
extends to the most minute objects ; and 
not even our thoughts are concealed from 
His sight. He is infinitely good, and can 
only be the cause of good. We aie His 
work, and His care watches over us. The 
worship most suitable to Him is that which 
the laws of our country have established, 
human wisdom being unable to arrive at 
any positive knowledge on this subject. 
Sacrifices, and pompous ceremonies, are 
not sufficient testimonies of veneration to- 
ward this all-perfect Being, for He is prin- 
cipally to be worshipped with purity< of 
heart. Prayer is to be offered to Him, not 
for the goods of this world, lest He be of- 
fended at our indiscretion, and grant our 
injurious requests ; but that we may be 
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protected against our passions; that He 
will grant us the true beauty of the soul, 
and the knowledge and virtue which we 
need ; that He will bestow upon us the 
power to refrain from committing any in- 
justice, and especially the courage to en- 
dure, when necessary^ the injustice of 
others • In order to render ourselves agree- 
able to Him, we should remember, that we 
are always in His presence ; we should un- 
dertake nothing without imploring His as- 
sistance; we should aspire to resemble 
Him in some degree by holiness and jus- 
tice; we should refer all our actions to 
Him, fulfil punctually the duties of our 
condition, and consider it our first duty to 
be useful to mankind ; for the more good 
we do, the more we deserve to be ranked 
amongst His friends and children. By ob- 
serving these precepts, happiness may be 
obtained, because happiness is wisdom, 
and wisdom is the knowledge of Grod ; but 
as this knowledge must be very imperfect 
here, therefore. perfect happiness can only 
be enjoyed in another life." 
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" What opinion, Sir," said Frederick 
Montgomery, ''did those sages entertain 
of the future life, in which they thought 
that happiness was to be perfected by the 
knowledge of God ?" 

'' Their belief in this respect was be- 
come far more refined than in the days of 
Homer, who diyided the abodes of depart- 
ed spirits into the Tartarean prison-house, 
and the Elysian Fields, and who made 
Achilles say to Ulysses, that he had rather 
fill the meanest station upon earth, than 
rule over the mansions of the dead. Un- 
less, indeed, we suppose, that Homer here 
intended to convey his private opinion, 
that the whole of this popular belief was 
a fiction, it is difiicult to reconcile such a 
declaration with the piety which is exhi- 
bited in many parts of his work. But, 
whatever might have been the conviction 
of the poet, the philosophers in after ages 
allowed, that the Divine Being had not 
explained to man the nature of the re- 
waurds and punishments appointed after 
death. They simply affirmed, that every 

vox.. II. a ■ 
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one would be dealt with according to his 
deserts ; and that the just ipaii, suddenly 
passing from the nocturnal day of this 
life^ to the pure and resplendent light of 
a second existence, would enjoy that un- 
changeable happiness^ the feeble image of 
which alone is presented in this world, 

" With respect to the duties which we 
owe to Qurselves, they maintained, that we 
ought to pay the highest honours to. our 
spiritual part, next to those which we pay to 
the Divinity ; that we should neyeac pollute 
it by vices, or by any action which may 
inflict upon it the pangs of remorse; that 
we should neither sell it to ricbes, nor 
^sacrifice it to pleasure ; nor ever, upon, any 
occasion, prefer a substance so earthly 
and frail a^ the body, to a principie, 
whose origin is from Heaven, and whose 
duration is eternal. Our duties towaxda 
other men they included under the univer* 
sal rule, that we should not do unto others 
what we. would not wish them to do unto 
m.l and they cdntended, that religion, 
thus regulated and obeyed, procured to 
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man an undisturbed tranquillity in this 
li£&^ and a transporting hope iA the mo- 
mftnt of death. 

** T^is was the highest pitch to whioh 
philosophy, unassisted, could exalt her 
followers ; and instead of wondering that 
they could proceed no farther, we ought 
to be surprised at the extent of their ad- 
vance. Christianity teaches us the affir- 
mative of that negative precept which I 
lately quoted, and enjoins us to do unto 
our neighbour all that we could wish him, 
under similar circumstances^ to do unto 
us. It gave us the new commandment * to 
love one another,' and authorizes us to 
approach our God, not only with venera- 
tion and fear, but with the more endear- 
ing feelings of gratitude and love. It has 
also assured us of the certainty of rewards 
for the good, and punishments for the 
wicked, in another state of existence ; and 
has disclosed to us as much of the con- 
dition of a future life, as is sufficient to 
correct our passions, and animate our hope. 
I beseech you, my young friends, to re- 

o2 
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member, in all your journey through this 
varied pilgrimage of joy and sorrow, that 
all the attainments of human learning are 
no farther valuable, than as they prepare 
and smooth our path to that of which 
Christianity is the promise and first-fruits, 
an everlastmg inheritance.'' 
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EVENING THE THIRTEENTH. 

'* I WAS almost afraid," said Frederick 
Mortimer, as he entered the room where 
Mr. Warner was sitting alone, " lest I- 
should arrive too late for the commence- 
ment of this evening's entertainment ; but 
I perceive, Sir, that I am come before my 
companions, and may, probably, have mis- 
taken the hour.'* 

" I impute," returned Mr. "Warjaer, 
^* your early arrival to laudable curiosity, 
and hope that your expectations upon this 
subject may meet with no disappointment. 
The Mysteries of Eleusis have excited the 
inquiries of the most learned persons, both 
in antient and modern literature; and 
little doubt can now be entertained, but 
that the secret itself, and the cause of 
that secrecy, have been ascertained. I 
will not, however, destroy the pleasure 
ivhich you may experience in examining 
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the rites and ceremonies of this celebrated 
festival, by forestalling the conclusion to 
which we shall eventually be led. We 
will proceed step by step, when your 
friends shall have arrived, and explain 
every thing in place and order ; for a fore- 
taste of the delicacies sometimes destroys 
the pleasure of the entertainment." 

Frederick Mortimer, in his eagerness 
to arrive in time, had, in fact, forgotten 
that the meeting had been postponed to a 
later hour, to accommodate Mr. Warner, 
who had some business to transact with a 
fiiend ; and upon the entrance of the ex- 
pected visitant, he was trJEmsferred to that 
gentleman's study, where he strove, in 
vain, to compose his thoughts, or to divert 
them, by the perusal of some interesting 
work. He was somewhat like a novice, 
who waits to be initiated into the secrets of 
freemasonry, and forms a thousand vain 
suppositions of the nature of the approach- 
ing ceremony. At last, the door opened^ 
and he wais released by Philip Montgo- 
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mery, who informed him, that the visitor 
had departed, and that his friends were 
expecting him .to join the party. Most 
gladly did he repair to the cheerful fire- 
aide; and Mr. Warner entered, without 
delay, upon the subject appointed for the 
discussion of the party. 

'' Eleusis was a small town, situated 
about eight miles from the city of Athens, 
where Ceres is said to have been received 
with great hospitality, when she traversed 
Greece in search of Proserpine, who had 
been carried off by Pluto from the plains 
of Enna. In return for this kind recep- 
tion, she instructed the rude inhabitants 
of Attica in the arts of agriculture, and 
is thought, by some persons, to have in- 
stituted the sacred rites, which were cele- 
brated every fifth year at Eleusis, and were 
called Tht Mysteries^ by way of eminence. 
Their first appointment has, however, been 
attributed to £rechtheus, a king, who reign- 
ed at Athens some hundred years before 
the Trojan War ; but as it is not very im- 
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portant to know from what source they 
originated, we will proceed directly to other 
particulars regarding them. 

" The temple, in which the most so- 
lemn part of the Mysteries were performed^ 
was at first smull and inelegant ; but Pe- 
ricles, who consulted the taste of hia 
countrymen, and flattered them by a dis- 
play of unrivalled magnificence, rebuilt it 
of the finest Pentelican marble, and de- 
corated it with the utmost splendour. Its 
length, from north to south, was three 
hundred and eighty-six feet, and its breadth 
three hundred and twenty feet ; it stood 
on the brow of a hill, at a short distance 
from the sea, and was dedicated to Ceres 
and Proserpine. Although the Mysteries 
were originally established for the sole 
benefit of the Athenians, yet every Greek 
was permitted to partake of the ceremo- 
nies, if he should undergo, in a satisfactory 
manner, the preparatory ordeal : and it 
was asserted, that the souls of the initiated 
were purified from ignorance and pollution ;. 
that they enjoyed ever afterwards the pe- 
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culiar protection of the gods, and occupied 
a distinguished place in the Efysian Fields; 
while those who had not been admitted to 
a participation of the Mysteries, should 
be thrust, after death, into a place of mi- 
sery and darkness. Seduced by these pro- 
mises, or alarmed by these terrors, the 
Greeks flocked from every state and king« 
dom to Eleusis, to claim a privilege of such 
inestimable value : and although Socrates 
and Diogenes refused to propose them- 
selves as candidates for initiation, as an 
act unnecessary to ensure the favour of the 
gods ; yet their example was held in great 
abhorrence by the Athenians; and this 
neglect was one of the accusations brought 
against the former, for which he was tried 
and condemned to die. The reason as- 
signed by Diogenes was, that Pateecion^ 
the notorious robber, had obtained ini- 
tiation, which had never been solicited 
by Agesilaus and Epaminondas ; and he 
never could believe that the former would 
enjoy the bliss of the Elysian Fields^ while 
the two latter should be dragged through 
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the mire of the infernal shades. The ob- 
jection of Socrates was generally ascribed 
to the nature of the oath which was pre*- 
scribed to the initiated, the violation of 
which was followed by immediate death, 
and certain infamy ; the name of the guilty 
person being engraven upon a pillar, and 
exposed to the contempt of every spectator. 
That best and wisest of humctn beings sus- 
pected the nature of the mysteries to be 
communicated, and feared lest they should 
prevent him from giving an extensive cir- 
qiilation to truths, which he was anxious 
to proclaim for the general benefit of all 
inankind. 

^' Notwithstanding the cynical remark 
of Diogenes, extreme caution was used in 
examining the persons to be admitted to 
these mysteries; and one year of proba- 
tion, at least, was required .even of the 
most respectable citizens of Athens. It 
happened that Hercules was about to en« 
gage in some dangerous expedition, at a 
time when the Athenians were employed 
in solemnizing these rites, and the hero 
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Requested admission to the ceremonies. 
In order to oblige a person possessed of 
so much power, and to whom the state 
lay under many obligations, the priests, 
at the suggestioil of Eumolpus, avoided a 
breach of the law, as well as the danger 
of offending the hero, by instituting the 
Lesser Mysteries, which were afterwards ce- 
lebrated in the month Anthesterion, about 
our January, at Agree, neat the rivet' 
Ilissus ; the Greater Mysteries continuing 
to be solemnized at Eleusis, in the month' 
Boedromion, about our September. In 
latter times, the lesser was used as a pre« 
parative for the greater festival ; no perjson 
being admitted to the one, unless he had 
been previously purified at the other. The 
mode of purification was this : having kept 
themselves unpolluted during nine days, 
they offered up sacrifices and prayers, 
wearing crowns and garlands of flowers ; 
they had also under their feet the skin 
of a victim offered to Jupiter. The officer 
who assisted them was called Hydranusy. 
from the water used in purification ; and 
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the candidates for admission were named 
MystcSf or the initiated. Some of these 
candidates were admitted to the greater 
mysteries in the following September, 
while others submitted to a longer and 
more severe trial; and all who had been 
guilty of witchcraft, or homicide, or were 
suspected of any notorious crime, were 
debarred from them entirely; in conse- 
quence of the purity and -innocence with 
which it was held necessary that every 
one should be clothed, who hoped for 
the benefits which initiation was supposed 
to procure. 

" The festival began on the fifteenth of 
the month Boedromion, and ended on the 
twenty-third day of the same month ; during 
which period no man could be arrested for 
debt, under pain of death, or of a very 
heavy fine ; and if any womsm rode in a 
chariot to Eleusis, she was obliged to pay 
six thousand drachmas, as a penalty to 
the state, which intended, by this law, to 
prevent the wives of the richer citizens 
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from affecting an unbecoming superiority 
over those who were poor. 

'' The first day was called Agormusy or 
the Assembly^ because then the worship- 
pers first met together ; the second derived 
its appellation from the words Aktde Myr 
stce, ' to the sea, ye initiated ;* because 
they were commanded to purify themselves 
by washing in the sea. Upon the third 
day they offered sacrifices, consisting 
chiefly of a mullet, and barley grown in 
Bharium, a field of Eleusis, in which that 
sort of corn was said to have been first 
sown. A solemn procession was made 
on the fourth day, upon which the Kala^ 
thiumy or Holy Basket, was conveyed in 
a consecrated cart, the crowds shouting, 
as they went along, ^ Hail to Demeter,' 
or Ceres. These were followed by women, 
called Kisiophori, or Basket-bearers, who 
carried baskets, containing sesamum, 
carded wool, some grains of salt, reeds, 
boughs of ivy, poppies, pomegranates, 
cakes called PhthoUf and a serpent. 
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<' The fifth day was called ^ the Day of 
Torches/ because, after sunset, the initi- 
ated walked two and two in silence, each 
carrying a lighted torch\ which they fre- 
quently shook aloft, and handed from one 
to the other* The flame, thus agitated, 
was thought to purify their souls, arid was 
an emblem of the light by which they 
were to he illuminated. The largest 
torches were then emulously dedicated to 
Ceres ; and the whole scene was intended 
Bs a symbolical representation of the wan* 
deiings of that goddess, who, when in 
.search of Proserpine, lighted her torch at 
the fires of ^tna. 

<^ On the* sixth day, the statue of lac- 
chttB, the son of Jupiter and Ceres, was car- 
ried in a solemn procession from the Cera* 
.micnstoEleiisis, beariofginonehand a torch, 
because he had accompanied and lighted 
his mother in her fruitless search. Bbtk 
the statue and the attendants w^e crowned 
with myrtle, and the latter beat brazen ket- 
tles, or gongs, on their way, to the sound 
of which they danced and sung. The road 
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by which they passed was called * The Sa> 
cred Way ;' and the fig-tree, under which 
4iiey rested, ' the Sacred Fig-tree/ They 
paused for a few minutes upon a bridge ovet 
the Gephissus, where many jests were in- 
terchanged between the multitude and the 
members of the procession, on which ac- 
count gephyrizeiiif from gephyre^ a bridge, 
afterwards signified * to mock or jeer ;' and 
they then proceeded to Eleusis by the way 
whkh was called * the Mystical Entrance/ 
This procession was exceedingly splendid ; 
and the statue of lacchus was conveyed 
back to his own temple with the same cir- 
cumstance and pomp. 

" Many Athktse, from different pcurts of 
Oreece, attended on the seventh -day to 
contend for the prise ; which was a mea* 
sure of barley, cropped from grain sown in 
a particular spot at Eleusis; and on the 
following day, which was called after the 
^pidfturiaas, the lesser mysteries were re- 
peated, and such persons were admitted 
as had not before enjoyed that privilege. 
This custom was first observed in oompli- 
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ment to ^sculapius, who had arrived on 
that day at Athens from Epidaurus, and 
was desirous of partaking in the ceremo- 
nies of the festival, 

''The ninth and last day^ was called 
FlemychoaSi from the custom of filling two 
vessels with wine, which being placed, one 
towards the rising, and the other towards 
the setting sun, were both thrown down, 
after the repetition of some mystical words, 
and the wine which they contained, being 
spilt on the ground, was offered as a liba- 
tion, 

'^ It was upon this night, that the can- 
didates were initiated into the greater mys- 
teries, and ushered into the sanctuary of 
the Eleusinian temple. But, before I pro- 
ceed to explain to you what is supposed 
to have been exhibited there, it is proper 
to make you acquainted with the names 
and offices of the ministers of the goddess. 
The first was the HierophanteSy or Mystago^ 
guSf the ' revealer of sacred things ;' whose 
principal function it was to initiate into 
the mysteries. He was chosen from the 
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house of the Eumolpids, the descendants 
of Eumolpus, the son of the poet Museeus, 
one of the most ancient and illustrious fa- 
milies in Athens. Upon his head he wore 
a diadem ; his hair flowed upon his shoul- 
ders; and he was clad in a magnificent 
robe, studded with stars. He was always 
of sufficiently mature age to suit the gra- 
vity of his ministry; his voice was clear, 
harmonious^ and sonorous ; and his priest- 
hood ended only with life. 

<' Next in rank was the Dadouchusy or 
Torch-bearer, who carried the sacred torch, 
whose duty it was to purify those who pre- 
sented themselves for initiation, and who, 
like the Hierophantes, was entitled to wear 
a diadem. The sacred Herald was third 
in dignity, who commanded the profane 
to retire, when the mysteries were on the 
point of commencing, and endeavoured to 
maintain a serious and thoughtful silence 
amongst the initiated, such as was suitable 
to the. importance of the sublime truths, 
which the Mystagogus was commissioned 
to unfold. The Epibomius presided over 
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every thing which respected the altar, and 
. attended upon the three superior ministers 
in the execution of their several functions. 
Numerous other officers were employed in 
the services of a temple of sufficient ex- 
tent to contain thirty thousand souls, and 
fitted up with the most complicated ma- 
chinery ; it would be an endless and use- 
less task to endeavour to trace out their 
several duties; but those whom I have 
mentioned filled the highest dignities, and 
were chosen out of the best and noblest 
families at Athens. 

" When the initiated were all assem- 
bled in the sacred fane, and the appointed 
hour was arrived, the Hierophant appeared, 
seated upon an elevated throne, surround- 
ed by all the symbols of divine majesty ; 
the Torch-bearer and Epibomias, with those 
of the sun and moon ; and the sacred 
Herald with those of the planet Mercury, 
The latter then proclaimed aloud, * Far, 
far hence, be the profane, the impious, 
and all whose souls axe polluted with 
guilt !' The ritual of initiation was then 
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read aloud, and hymns were sung in ho- 
nour of Ceres ; sdfter which, all present 
bound themselves to seciecy by a most 
solemn oath, and invoked upon themselves 
the most horrid imprecations, if they 
should ever violate that engagement. 

** The first scenes are supposed to have 
presented to the view of the assembly 
a picture of the savage state of man, be- 
fore he was acquainted with the blessings 
of agriculture, and knew certainly how to 
acquire the means of subsistence ; his ex- 
treme wretchedness and poverty were dis- 
played in striking colours; and those 
dreadful crimes were feelingly pourtrayed, 
which are too often instigated by malice 
and revenge, when unrestrained by the 
fear of punishment. To these represen- 
tations succeeded a view of the beneficial 
effects of industry, the sweets of social 
life, and all the blessings which are dif- 
fused over society by the government of 
equal laws. No pains were spared to im- 
press the contrast most strongly upon the 
minds of the spectators, in order that the 

H 2 
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highest earthly inducements might be held 
out to them to persevere in the path of 
virtue, 

" Long experience had proved how 
inefficacious these impressions were to 
preserve men against the temptations of 
wealthy and luxury, and power, without 
the aid of salutary fears of future punish- 
ment, and of the cheering hope of eyer- 
lasting rewards. And since the eye con- 
veys to the mind a more lasting impression 
than. the ear, these were also prefigured 
in sensible representations. On a sudden, 
the whole temple was involved ' in dark- 
ness; the thunder rolled above them in 
reiterated peals, and the ground seemed 
to tremble beneath their feet ; while fitful 
gleams of lightning rendered the darkness 
more horrible. A pale and uncertain light 
succeeded, and a procession of the Pas- 
sions and Vices personified, passed before 
their view. These were succeeded by the 
diseases incident to man, from Infancy 
to Old Age, and were closed by the in- 
finite multitude of calamities and sorrows. 
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Deeply did they feel debased as they 
gazed upon the disgusting forms of Anger, 
Avarice, and Lust ; and they shrunk with 
unmixed abhorrence from the loathsome 
catalogue of sin and crime. The emaci- 
ated figures, by which were depicted the 
attendant punishments of lawless indul- 
gence, exposed most powerfully the hate- 
fulness of Vice ; and as the initiated gazed 
upon the accidents to which human life 
is subject, the impressions which Envy, 
Hatred, and Malice, engender in our na- 
ture, the contumely of the* proud, and the 
shipwrecks which too often occur of for- 
tune and of fame, they were led to wonder 
at the eagerness with which they had hi- 
therto pursued riches and pleasures, and 
to offer up a secret prayer that they might 
be preserved against those ebullitions of 
the passions, which throw away our hope, 
and sink us in destruction. 

" These several emblems were explained 
by the Hierophant, in animated language, 
and when the plaintive cries were heard of 
those who had deprived themselves of life, 
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' These/ said he, * are punished, because 
they deserted the post, which the gods 
had assigned them in this world/ No 
sooner had he uttered these words, than 
the gates of Tartarus seemed to open, 
and disclose the fates of those who were 
consigned to misery. The clanking of 
chains, and the cries of the tortured were 
heard, and these words, ' Learn by our ex- 
ample to be just, and to reverence the gods,' 
were • occasionally distinguished amidst 
piercing shrieks, and the voice of lamen- 
tation. The Furies, armed with scourges, 
were seen relentlessly pursuing the guilty. 

" These terrific scenes were incessantly 
rendered more animated by the sonorous 
and majestic voice of the Hierophant, who 
appeared as the executor of divine ven- 
geance ; and while the initiated were still 
struggling with apprehensions and terror, 
the back gates of the temple were thrown 
open, and they were led into verdant mea- 
dows, and delicious bowers, the image of 
the Elysian fields, the fabled abodes of 
happiness and peace. In these pleasing 
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retreats, they were soothed with sounds of 
the sweetest music ; and having recovered 
from the salutary terrors which had awed 
their inmost souls, they conversed with 
each other upon the surprising exhibitions 
they had witnessed, and anticipated the 
happiness, which, by patient perseverance 
in piety and virtue, they hoped to merit 
and enjoy. 

" When a sufficient time had been al- 
lowed for them to reflect upon the dangers 
to which man is exposed in this state of 
trial, and the future consequences of l^is 
conduct, those who were newly initiated 
into these mysteries were conducted to the 
sanctuary, in order that the last and most 
sublime- truth might be revealed to them, 
in the way most calculated to impress it 
upon the heart. Well content, as they 
could have been^ to linger for ever in 
those sequestered retreats, which derived 
additional interest from sacred converse 
upon the secrets of another life, yet the 
eager thirst of knowledge solicited grati- 
fication, and they mounted, with panting 
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hearts, the steps which led to her conse- 
crated abode. The ^tes of the fane were 
suddenly thrown open, and a blaze of glory 
burst upon their view. In its centre, under 
an elevated dome, was raised a represent- 
ation of the Eleusinian goddess, adorned 
with the richest jewels, and streaming 
with light. From her alone proceeded the 
splendour, by which the whole place was 
illuminated, and she was graced by every 
symbol that could convey to the mind of 
the initiated, that from one sole source of 
goodness, and light, and life, proceeded 
the animating Spirit which sustains worlds, 
without number, in the order of their 
course. The melody of the human voice, 
unaccompanied by instruments of any 
kind, gave grace to the enchantment. 
The fervour of devotion came irresistibly 
over the soul ; and as the sounds trembled 
and died away upon the lip, the initiated 
felt as if removed for ever from the wants 
and sorrows of mortality. 

*^ On the right of this image, the in- 
tended representation of Nature and of 
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Providence, stood the Hierophant in a 
robe of azure, flowing down to his feet, 
and studded with stars. Upon his head 
was a diadem of fretted gold, and in his 
right hand was a golden sceptre, surmount- 
ed by a dove, which was inclined towards 
the ground, while his left hand was gently 
raised in a posture of adoration. His look 
of unfeigned piety was the surest test of 
the purity of his worship; and as the 
Mystse were presented to him by the infe- 
rior priests, as worthy to be admitted into 
the secrets of the fane, he raised his scep- 
tre with an air of dignity, and pronounced 
their welcome : — 

" * Enter, my children, into the courts 
of the Great One, and bow yourselves 
in the presence of the Supreme. Man, 
weighed down by infirmities and passion, 
is unable to contemplate stedfastly the 
glories of the Divine Essence, and is sti- 
mulated by objects of sense to the offices 
of devotion, llie vulgar mind is influenced 
by forms of terror rather than of love, and 
the avenging attributes are deified, in order 
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to deter the ignorant and the presumptuous 
from the commission of sin and crime* 
The soul which, piercing through the re- 
gion of clouds and darkness, has escaped 
this maze of error and superstition, and 
beholds the Creator in His works, is worthy 
to be admitted to the simplicity of His 
spiritual worship, and to be enrolled in the 
family of His children. He dwells not in 
the similitude of created being; His altar 
is all space, His temple is the universe. 
His goodness and beneficence are seen in 
the 'bounties with which He has cheered 
and supplied this earthly mansion : in the 
worlds which roll around us, are displayed 
His majesty and power. He walks in the 
windy and rides fearfully upon the storm. 
No image, which is merely a feeble at- 
tempt to convey to the uninstructed some 
faint idea of the divine operations, ^can be 
the object of worship to the philosopher 
and the sage. To you, the gates of hea- 
venly knowledge are thrown open ; from' 
you are withheld none of those secrets 
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which raise man from sensual indulgences 
to the perception of a divine and immortal 
life. Think humbly of yourselves; and 
omit not, in all the accidents of this earth- 
ly estate^ to pay your vows, arid to com- 
mit your protection to the Highest. Ever 
remember that piety is the foundation of 
wisdom ; and look through the train of 
• natural causes to your Creator and Pre- 
server.' 

'' To words like these, the Hierophant 
added many maxims and observations, tend- 
ing to elucidate the nature of the myste- 
ries which it was his province to teach, 
and to set the minds of the initiated eri- 
tirely free from every prejudice which might 
have been instilled by a defective and vi- 
cious education. He finally dismissed them 
with the exclamation Konx Ompax ! words 
probably corrupted from some Eastern lan- 
guage ; the signification of which, is sup- 
posed to have been, * watch, and abstain 
from evil ;' and the dome resounded with 
hymns of gratitude and praise." 
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<< To Him who, far removed from mortal eye. 
Sits throned in glory, let the general voice 
Of Natare*8 incense rise. Let beast and bird, 
Who range the mountain head, or deave the sky 
On eagle wing, or in the lowly vale 
Disport in pasture green or leafy grove, 
Be vocal in His praise. With one accord. 
Ye finny swarms, who roam the pathless deep. 
Join the glad strain to Him, th* Almighty source 
Of light and life; and let your grateful song 
Still rise responsive on the swelling wave. 
Praise Him, ye stars and light ! And thou, fair 

moon. 
Whose pale and silver beam the wonted step 
Of Contemplation guides to sacred stream. 
Or consecrated grove, in solemn round 
Lead the long train of Night to hymn His praise. 
Thou too, refulgent orb, which seem'st the throne 
Of present Deity, unfading type 
Of Essence uncreate, from whose pure fount 
The changeful moon and planetary fires 
Their golden urns replenish, tune to Him 
The music of thy course. And let not man. 
Ungrateful man, be silent, when the winds 
On morning's balmy breath, or midst the storm 
Of deepest midnight, waft the note of praise. 

'' Eternal Father ! Lord of lords ! and King 
Self-raised above the mightiest ! At whose nod 
Creation trembles to its utmost verge ;, 
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Divested of Thy terrors, deign to smile 

Upon the lowly tribute of our song. 

Thou art, from endless ages ! Spread by Thee, 

The curtain of the skies is thickly sown 

With orient light. MHien thousand thousand 

worlds 
Sink to primeval darkness. Thou shalt live, • 
Alone, immortal, never-changing God !" 
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EVENING THE FOURTEENTH. 

** It formed a part of our orig^al plan/' 
said Mr. Warner, as his pupils took their 
seatSy '* to bestow one evening upon the 
poetry and eloquence of the Greeks. I do 
not intend to enter into the merits and de- 
fects of individual authors, each of whom 
would require the investigation of a sepa- 
rate treatise; but simply to point out to 
you the nature of different ^ species of 
poetry, and their most appropriate appli- 
cation. Whenever, in the course of our 
studies, we shall enter upon the perusal 
of any fresh work, I shall endeavour to 
make you acquainted with the peculiarities 
of style and manner, as well as the most 
striking beauties, for which the writer is 
distinguished. 

" Poetry is the language* of the imagi- 
nation, which either peoples new worlds 
with beings of its own creation, or throws 
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around real incidents the embellishments 
of fiction and song. In the latter instance, 
it is chiefly confined to epic and dramatic 
compositions, in which a great action is 
represented, all the parts of which are 
connected at the pleasure of the poet, 
who alters known facts, by adding others 
which may ihcrease the interest; some- 
times raising their importance by the ad- 
dition of wonderful and unexpected inci- 
dents; sometimes by variety of diction, 
or by thoughts and sentiments of exquisite 
beauty. The composition of the verses 
requires the most indispensable taletit of 
a poet; but the arrangement of the fable, 
and the gradual developement of the plot, 
frequently cost him greater labour, and 
reflect upon him the highest honour. 
Poetry, according to an observation imi- 
tated by Horace from Simonides, is a 
speaking picture, and, like a painting, bor- 
rows colours both from animated and re- 
posing nature in every season and clime, 
and collects her ornaments from every na- 
tion of the earth. She increases the har- 
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mony of rhythm, by lengthening or short- 
ening words at pleasure; by employing 
such as are no longer in use ; by creating 
new ones ; by combining many into one ; 
and by disposing them in an order hitherto 
unknown, for the purpose of avoiding a 
dull and displeasing monotony of sounds. 
She selects various forms of verse, accord- 
ing to the character of her subject; and 
has been taught by experience a know- 
ledge of the metres peculiarly adapted to 
each passion of the soul, and every ac- 
cident of life. Hexameters were appro- 
priated to epic poems, on account of their 
majestic grandeur: iambics, which most 
frequently occur in conversation, have 
been successfully employed in dramatic 
compositions; and other forms proved to 
be better adapted to songs, accompanied, 
by dances, to odes and hymns. Thus 
every branch of the poetic art was dis- 
tinguished by rules, recommended by ob- 
servation and experience. 

'' 1 need only refer you to Homer, the 
greater part of whose immortal work you 
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must all have read, in order to shew you 
every beauty; ornamental and instructive, 
of which Epic Poetry' is capable. His 
story was precisely the one most likely to 
work upon the martial spirit of his country- 
men ; and he drew from ancient mythology 
an inexhaustible fund of allegorical cir- 
cumstances, which he heightened and im- 
proved .with unequalled skill. Every fa- 
bled spene, in which the gods were actors, 
is become in his hands a source of moral 
instruction ; and it is impossible to think 
that he was deceived by the machinery, 
which he directed with so skilful a hand. 
The inferior deities wefe undoubtedly, in 
his view of the subject, either personified 
attributes of the Supreme, or messengers 
of beneficence and vengeance, performing ' 
His behests. ApoUp either blesses the 
earth with his vivifying beams, or scatters 
amongst guilty mortals the arrows of pes- 
tilence and death. Minerva imparts to 
favoured man some portion of heavenly 
wisdom; and Mars is commissioned to 
destroy, because the malevolent passions 
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have ealisted oation againf t nation, and ex* 
changed the peaceable occupations of the 
husbandman for the management of the 
sword and the spear. The terrible effects 
of ungovernable anger are displayed in the 
calamities brought upcm the Greeks by llie 
inexorable Achilles ; and in the chafactens 
and fates of various chieftains, are exhibited 
the virtues which conciliate the favour of 
Heaven, and the vices by which Omni* 
potence is provoked. Prayer in time of 
distress is the unfailing resource of his 
bravest and noblest heroes; and Jupiter 
is described as listening with complacence 
to the reasonable requests of the pious and 
the viituous. The highest interest is ex- 
cited for the event of the story ; and whea 
Hector falls, although we are made senai* 
ble that the crimes of peijured Troy are 
justly visited upon the heads of her chil- 
dren, we lament the hero^ and shed the 
tear of sympathy upon his disfigured corse. 
In short, wKeBe can we ever hope to meet 
again with such an union of majesty with 
tenderness, of human infirmity with ele^- 
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vated sentiments, as distinguishes the 
Iliad? It is a book of instruction for all 
ages and nations, and its loss would be a 
public calamity. It is the fountain head, 
from which all succeeding poets have drunk 
inspiration ; and it still lives without a rival 
in the literary world. 

'^ Other Grecian poets attempted to fol- 
low the example of Homer, in singing the 
wars of Troy. Lesches is the name of the 
poet, to whom allusion is made by Horace, 
in his Art of Foetrj/ ; and who actually 
commenced his Iliad with this pompous 
line, as it is translated by the Roman — 

' Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobile bellum ;' 

* I will sing the fortune of Priam, and the famous 
war.' 

Yet so little was this versifier acquainted 
with the artifice of a poet, that he is said 
to have described minutely every event of 
the siege ; and in this glaring want of skill 
he' was imitated by the writers of the Hera" 
ckid and the Theseid. * They followed in 
the train of Homer,* says the Abbe Bar- 
thelemy, * and were lost in his rays, as the 

i2 
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stars are obscured by the splendour of the 
sun/ 

*^ In speaking of the theatre at Athens, 
we have already compared the merits of 
the three great tragic poets ; and I have 
therefore little to observe upon the sub- 
ject of the drama. The tragedies, come- 
dies, and satires, exhibited during a period 
of two hundred years in Sicily and Greece, 
amounted to ^more than three thousand 

m 

pieces; and a single writer is known to 
have produced no less than an hundred 
dramas. In the few works which could 
be of use to the present inquiry, mention 
is made of three hundred and fifty drama- 
tic authors. Of their productions we pos- 
sess entire seven tragedies of iBschylus, 
seven of Sophocles, and nineteen of Euri- 
pides, with eleven comedies of Aristophanes, 
The nineteen comedies of Plautus, and six 
of Terence, which Roman literature boasts, 
are either copies or imitations of Greek 
briginals. All these, with the exception 
of the chx)ruses, were written in iambic 
verse, as most suited to the general inter- 
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course of life, until Chseremon introduced 
every species of verse into his tragedy of 
the Hippocentaur ; a novelty, which did 
not meet with success. 

^' Mimes were originally satirical farces, 
represented on the stage ; but the name 
was afterwards transferred to little poems, 
which resembled comedy in the descripr 
tion of particular adventures, but were de* 
ficient in plot. The decent and exquisite 
pleasantry, which some of them contained, 
makes us regret their loss ; and our curi- 
osity is raised by the high estimation in 
which those composed by Sophron, of Sy- 
racuse, were held by Plato. That philoso- 
pher introduced them to the notice of the 
Athenians ; and on the day of his death, 
they were found under the pillow of his 
bed. I may here repeat, without comment, 
an observsltion made by the learned au- 
thor of the Travels of Anacharsis, ^ there 
seems reason to conjecture, that some of 
the poems called Mimi, were- written in the 
manner of the Tales of La Fontaine.' 

'^Elegies, or Lamentations, as their name 
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(the derivation of which I have previously 
given) imports, were originally employed 
in describing the misfortunes of a hero, or 
the calamities of nations ; whence they were 
diverted to convey the expressions of pri- 
vate grief. Their construction consisted of 
alternate verses of six and five feet, and 
they were almost always modulated to the 
plaintive notes of the flute. Their style 
was simple and unadorned, because real 
gprief is never ^ curious to dress up the tale 
of woe ;* and the heart which appears to 
be naturally affected, makes the surest and 
most lasting impression upon the minds of 
Others. Elegy, when applied to national 
and heroic subjects, should not only soothe 
our sorrows, but inspire us with fresh cou- 
rage by assuming a more nervous tone, and 
compel us to envy the tears shed at the 
funeral of the brave. Thus, Tyrtseus re- 
vived the drooping ardour of the Spartans, 
and Callinus infused new vigour into the 
inhabitants of Ephesus. But the Greek 
elegiac poets, weary with lamenting con- 
tinually the real misfortunes of life, applied 
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diemselvds at last to paiut the gentler woes 
of love* MimnermuBy of Colophon, sang 
the channs of Nanno ; and poets of every 
eountry have indulged their youthful fer- 
vour by following his example. 

^^ The Eclogue was employed to paint 
the pleasures of pastoral life ; and exhibits 
shepherds^ seated on the turf beneath the 
boughs of overshadowing oaks, or by a 
gentle and murmuring stream, tuning their 
pipes to the babbling of the rill, or the 
sighing of the breeze, and singing their 
loves, or contending for the prize due to 
their unsophisticated verse. This species 
of poem originated in Sicily ; and is said to 
have been there brought to perfection by 
Stesichorus of Himera. When the care of 
flocks was not confided to slaves or hire- 
lings, but the owners themselves watched 
ov^r th^n as their only riches, rural scenes 
and employments possessed an interest, 
which is no longer known. The manners 
and the uniformity of a shepherd's life 
have lost their principal attraction ; al^ 
though the Doric reed of Theocritus still 
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breathes into the classical ear its chaste 
and simple tones^ and presents to modem 
refinement a transcript of ancient manners.- 
" The Ode, or Song^ was designed to ex- 
press the intoxication of the heart in the 
moment of pleasure^ or to recal the remem- 
brance of labours which had been sweet-^ 
ened by circamstances upon . which me- 
mory delights to dwell. To the latter 
class belong the songs of different trades^ 
with which the hour of employment is 
cheered ;. the effusions of the villager, when 
the ripened grapes are collected and cast 
into the wine-press; the joyous expres- 
sions of the reaper, when he severs the ear 
of corn from its parent stocky and prepares 
it for the flail. In such strains as these, the 
soldier boasts, that, possessing only the 
sword, the spear, and the buckler, he sees 
his enemies prostrate at his feet, and is the 
uncontrolled possessor of harvests, fields^ 
and wine. In the former description of 
Odes, is perpetuated the ardour of patriot* 
ism, the intoxication of love, wine, and 
joy, and every passion which raises the 
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soul to rapture. The odes of Alceeus and 
Anacreon were always sung, with fresh 
delight at the entertainments of the Athe- 
nians, and heightened the pleasures of the 
feast. The delicacy and richness with 
which the poet of Teos has described festal 
scenes, and the elegant allegories in which 
love is pourtrayed, wiU always make him 
a favourite with the man of taste, and- the 
scholar ; and all these beauties are height- 
ened by the graces of his versification^ 
which, when accompanied by the impas- 
sioned tones of the lyre, must have struck 
irresistibly upon the, pulses of the heart. 

" Of the Dithyrambics, of Hymns in 
honour of Bacchus, I have spoken, in 
describing the origin of Dramatic Poetry ; 
and there is no species of verse. which 
requires so much enthusiasm, both, in 
the writer and the singer, to give them 
the desired effect. Appropriated to direct 
animated and violent dances, they should 
difiuse the influence of a sacred delirium, 
and be abundant in every species of me- 
taphor and imagery which can add to 
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the confusion of the senses, and the wild<» 
ness of the fancy. In this kind of poetry 
the immense riches of genius may freely 
he poured forth, without end or measure ; 
while poets of limited resources discover 
in it nothing but empty ostentation. 
Some of these justly incurred the satire 
of Aristophanes, for attempting to dazzle 
by magnificent images drawn from s^e- 
teors, and all the artillery of heaven. 
That ingenious writer introduces into one 
of his pieces a character supposed to have 
lately descended from the upper region of 
the skies, who replies to an inquiry into 
what he had seen there, * Two or three 
Dithyrambic poets, running about amongst 
the winds and clouds, to collect vapours 
and whirlwinds, of which to make pro- 
logues ;' and Aristophanes, in another 
place, compares the expressions of these 
poets to air bubbles, which, when they ate 
pierced, burst with a violent explosion. 
No wonder that a species of poem, the 
chief feature of which was its freedom 
from all the regular rules of composition. 
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should become the. favourite employment 
of writers, who hoped to conceal the po- 
verty of their imagination under a reduti'> 
dance of hackneyed figures, and who de« 
lighted to stimulate their slumbering fancy 
with the fumes of wine. 

'^ The Greeks also amused themselves 
with more trifling productions, such 2A Iiii* 
promptus, Enigmas, Acrostics, and Griphi ; 
the latter of which terms signifies a net; 
and was given to certain enigmatical ques- 
tions, sportively proposed during an enter- 
tainment, and which the guests weife fre- 
quently puzzled to unravel. Those who 
were unable to answer them, were sub- 
jected to the payment of a forfeit. In 
order to explain their nature, I will give 
you one, which you may reflect upon till 
our next meeting : * At my birth, and in 
old age, I am very large ; but I aitt very 
small when at maturity.' Some griphi 
turned upon a resemblance of n&mes, 
others were formed by a play upon letters, 
syllables, or words. Writers of comedies 
frequently made use of griphi, and collec- 
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tious of them were compiled. All the re- 
sources of minor wits were also employed, 
in order to court attention. Verses of 
such different lengths as to pourtray an 
egg, an altar, a two-edged axe, and the 
wings of love, were systematically arranged. 
The two first Terses of the ei^ consisted of 
three syllables each, and the following 
lines were continually lengthened till they 
attained to a certain measure ; from which 
they decreased in the same proportion, till 
they ended, as they had begun, in two 
verses of three syllables.'* 

'' You have mentioned imprompttts. 
Sir," said Philip Montgomery ; *' and I 
am tempted to inquire, whether the prac- 
tice of the modern improvUatori of Italy 
was known to the Greeks ?" 

" Upon this subject," replied Mr. War- 
ner, ^' I can give you but little informa- 
tion i but as your question is very appro- 
priate and interesting, you shall know all 
that I have been able to collect upon this 
point. Aristotle says, in his Poetics; that 
the' first essays of tre^edy were entirely 
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extemporaneous, and composed in verse. 
Strabo mentions a poet of Tarsus, in Ci- 
licia, living in his time, who could de- 
claim, upon any proposed subject, in such 
elegant verse, that he seemed to be imine* 
diately inspired by Apollo ; and the sub- 
jects of tragedy were those in which he 
especially succeeded. It is added, by the 
same - author, that this talent was not un- 
common among the inhabitants of Tarsus, 
and hence, doubtless, is derived the epithet 
Tarsicus, given to certain poets, who pro- 
duced, without premeditation, tragic scenes, 
at the pleasure of those by whom they were 
requested ; and Atheneeus has given us 
six verses, which were composed extem- 
poraneously by Simonides." 

" What is your own opinion, Sir,'* said 
Frederick Mortimer, "judging by the 
natural disposition and temper of the 
Greeks?" 

" The general liveliness of that polished 
nation," said Mr. Warner, " and the pecu- 
liar adaptation of their language to ail the 
.forms of poetry, lead me to think, that 
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this art was not unknown amongst them. 
It was certainly puited to the quickness of 
their apprehension, and the fertility of 
their imagination ; and wherever the ca- 
pabilities exist, we are apt to credit th^ 
inclination to cultivate a source of so 
much agreeable entertainment." 

" When impromptus are uttered by a 
person of highly cultivated taste, they 
must ptrike powerfully by the appearance 
of, ins{Hration which they convey," said 
Philip Montgomery ; " but surely. Sir, the 
other trifling compositions, mentioned by 
you, were unworthy the attention of a res^l 
poet." 

" True," said Mr. Warner ; " it degrades 
the name of poetry, to class them under 
that denomination, which I love to con- 
sider as the title of all that at once in- 
forms the mifid, and plays around the 
heart. Poetry has softened the ruder pas- 
sions, and civilized mankind. Poetry in- 
structed my childhood ; tempered the se- 
verity of precepts, and shed upon my 
youthful days the sunshine of the mind^ 
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Poetry renders Virtue herself more amiable, 

by adorning her with new graces; and 

elevates the soul in the sanctuary of its 

God/' 
" Has not Eloquence/' asked Frederick 

Mortimer, " many of these qualities, in 

common with Poetry V* 

" They are sisters," said Mr. Warner ; 

** and Eloquence, whioh is the younger, 
gradually improves in strength and beauty, 
as Poetry wanes from maturity to decay. 
The first poets of every nation exhaust 
those expressions which are drawn from 
the simple and natural beauties of a couuf 
try, and it then is the province of trans^ 
cendent genius alone to surprise the un*- 
derstanding, or to seize upon the passions 
of the heart. The objects of eloquence axe 
so many, they are varied so incessantly, 
and such an inexhaustible fund of images 
and allusions is supplied by fresh disco* 
veries ki every branch of science, that the 
orator ought to improve with every ad- 
vance of the age, in which it is his lot to 
be bom.. Demosthenes still reigns with- 
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out a rival ; but this is owing to want of 
assiduity, rather than to deficiency of 
talent or material. Far be it from me to 
detract from the merit of that accom- 
plished orator, whose inherent and ac- 
quired talents have deservedly placed him 
upon the highest pinnacle of fame ! I 
mean merely to assert, that his equal 
would no longer be desired in Britain, if 
influence in the Senate were as certainly 
acquired by eloquence here, as it was in 
the General Assembly at Athens. The 
English press has circulated so widely 
the lessons of experience, and the deduc- 
tions of reason, that popular eloquence 
has lost much of its power, and will never 
again, in all probability, be so assiduously 
cultivated, as 'it once was in ancient 
Greece. The highest reasoning powers 
can no longer be successfully employed in 
concealing or exaggerating the truth. 

^' Those who devpted themselves to .the 
study of eloquence amongst the Athenians, 
generally made their first essays in the 
courts of justice ; and having distinguish- 
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ed themselves there by their harangues^ 
they undertook the nobler task of instruct- 
ing the senate, and guiding the people. 
To serve their country, or to promote their 
own ambitious views^ they sacrificed their 
liberty to popular caprice, and dedicated 
their whole time to the pursuit of that 
knowledge, which was necessary to qualify 
them for pursuing the track, upon which 
they had entered. Numerous as were the 
points to which their attention was to be 
incessantly directed, they strove to be ac- 
quainted with every particular^ lest a better 
informed or more attentive rival should, by 
a display of superior activity or knowledge, 
shake the foundation of llieir usefulness 
or power. The history, the laws, the ne- 
cessities, the forces of the republic, and 
its relative situation with respect to the 
neighbouring states, were by no means the 
only objects, with which a perfect ac- 
quaintance was required. To succeed in 
the object of his hopes and wishes, the 
orator was expected to add the profound 
genius of a statesman to the most forcible 
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and pertfciagive eloquence. He was ex- 
pected to watch with a steadfast eye the 
almost im^roej^ble motions, which are 
woricing internally the destruction of states, 
as well as the efimts secretly and peipe- 
tually i»akiag by them, ^one against cm- 
odier. He was to avoid alarming the jea- 
lousy of feeible and allied nations, and to 
disconcert the measures of the powerful 
and hostile; to discriminate 1^ real in- 
^ terests of his country amidst a multitude 
of combinations and connections ; and to 
impress upon the public mind the impor- 
tance of those great truths, which he him- 
self believed to be essential to the pros- 
perity of his country. Neither the me- 
naces nor the applauses of the people ought 
to move him from his purpose ; nor im- 
minent danger and universal terror to 
abate his confidence, or unnerve his ex- 
ertions: in the moment of difficulty, it 
was his duty to reanimate declining hope ; 
to kindle in his fellow-citizens an ardent 
zeal for the public welfare; and to seal 
with his blood m the fidld of battle the 
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advice whidi he had gtvea in the assembly 
of the people. 

** So conscious were the Athenians of 
the dangerous purposes to which the 
powers of eloquence might be applied by 
bad and daring men, that it was ordained, 
that no one should be permitted to ascend 
the rostrum, till ample testimony had been 
exhibited in favour of his moral co&doct. 
The man who had struck his parents, or 
denied them the means of subsistence, was 
supposed to be equally devoid of the love 
of his country, and the sentiment of natu- 
ral affection. The citizen, who had dis- 
sipated the inheritance of his father, was 
excluded from this high situation, because 
he was likely to lavish the treasures of the 
state with still less compunction ; and no 
one, who had refused to take arms at the 
command of his general, or had abandoned 
his shield in battle, or had addicted him- 
self to shameful pleasures, was permitted 
to speak in the assembly, because cow- 
ardice and corruption would expose his 
mind to every species of treachery ; and he 
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is unworthy to instruct his country by his 
counsel, who neither edifies it by his ex-' 
ample, nor defends it by his. valour. 

^' Much has been said upon the want of 
action in our British orators ; and this de- 
fect has been described by our Continental 
neighbours, as detracting from the grace- 
fulness of manner which peculiarly re- 
commends a combined train of reasoning, 
and an eloquent delivery. But the action 
of the Greeks, which Cicero, and other 
Latin writers have so strongly commend- 
ed, was little known to their earlier orators, 
who preferred a grave and serious deport- 
ment to all the arts which were employed 
latterly to rouse the passions of the hear- 
ers. Themistocles, Aristides, and Pericles, 
stood motionless on the tribunal ; and, with 
their hands concealed in their mantles, 
derived a much greater weight from the 
gravity of their demeanour, than could 
have been obtained by any affectation of 
feeling. When any particularly impress 
ive advice was to be Enforced, their noble- 
sedate, and artless action, was simple as 
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the virtues which they practised, and the 
truths which it was their purpose to de- 
clare. Demosthenes extended the use of ^ 
action, without exceeding the bounds of a 
becoming moderation ; and he appears to 
have ' attributed to it so high a • place 
amongst the acquirements necessary to an 
orator, not on account of its frequent, but 
its well timed application. Succeeding 
orators, imitating his example, ran ' into a 
vicious extreme, and frequently exhibited 
in their features, their exclamations, and 
their gestures, an extravagant and indecent 
agitation. If the action used by public 
speakers in Grreat Britain be considered 
with reference to the manners and habits 
of the people, it can by no means be 
justly blamed^ as being too scanty and 
confined ; it only requires to be regulated 
by taste and a cultivated judgment, in 
order to aid and support the graces of 
their elocution. 

^' It is painful to be obliged to mention 
4he disgraceful uses to which Grecian elo- 
quence was applied in the latter times of 
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the Athenian republic, and the profligacy 
and corruption, which, in the hands of 
shameless men, it was the instrament of 
disseminating. Some orators sold their 
talents and their influence to states, which 
were at enmity with Athens ; others held 
wealthy citizens at their beck, who hoped 
to attain the highest offices by a transient 
servility ; and all, waging with each other 
a continued war of intrigue and self- 
interest, aspired to goyem or mislead, for 
the gratification of private ambition, ^or in«- 
dividnal emolument, the most enlightened 
people of Greece, and of the world. , 

^'Cabals and divisions were thus per- 
petually fomented in the very heart of the 
government ; and the voices of the senator 
and the warri<Nr, who had directed Athens 
by their wisdom, or defended her by 
their valour, in the extremity of peril, were 
drowned in the factious cries of a divided 
populace. The General Assembly, whose 
decrees were reverenced, and whose enmity 
was dreaded by the most powerful nations, 
sank gradually from its high station by the 
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weight of its own corruptions, and became 
at last an amphitheatre of hired gladiators, 
in the pay of its bitterest foes. The wea- 
, pons by which Athens had once been de* 
fended, and raised to a high pitch of 
political power, were at last turned against 
her own bosom ; and the very arts which 
had contributed to her prosperity, were 
mainly the cause of her destruction. 

" I regret to dwell upon these scenes,'^ 
concluded Mr. Warner, " because they ex- 
hibit a discouraging view of the progress 
and degradation of human intellect. Poe- 
try, the universal language in the dawn 
of civilization and science, was the fore- 
runner of eloquence ; and eloquence^ after 
having been long employed in strengthen- 
ing the guards of virtue, enlisted in her 
train all the arts and all the abettors 
of corruption. The ardent and volatile 
temper of the Athenians ridiculed the sug- 
gestions of reason and experience, and 
was ever ready to sacrifice to a popular 
demagogue their interests and their fame. 
The serious and thoughtful turn of our 
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own countrymen suppresses any fear of 
similar fatuity, when the reflection rises 
occasionally in my mind ; and I hope' to 
see eloquence still farther adorned by 
them^ as the useful and pleasing hand- 
maid of piety and virtue." 
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EVENING THE FIFTEENTH. 

Each of the youths attended the meet- 
ing rather earlier than usual, with a written 
explanation of the griph, which had been 
proposed for solution. All of them had 
answered with considerable ingenuity, but 
the reply of Frederick Mortimer was con- 
sidered to be most accurate. '' At my 
birth^ and in old age, I am very large, but 
very small when at maturity," was the 
riddle; which he thus explained : ''Our 
shadow may be said to be born at the rising 
of the sun, when its length is very great; 
at noon, the maturity of its existence, it is 
exceedingly small, particularly in the la- 
titude of Greece ; and in its old age, when 
it is about to disappear with the sun's set- 
ting beams, it is as large as at its first birth 
in the morning." The young men fre- 
quently amused themselves afterwards, at 
a leisure hour, with proposing similar rid- 
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dies, and comparing their solutions ; a 
practice which, although too trifling to be 
made a pursuit, serves to sharpen the in* 
tellect, and is a pleasant relaxation from 
graver studies. 

" We have now arrived," said Mr. 
Warner, '' at the last subject proposed for 
our discussion ; and I design to point out 
to you some of the causes which contri- 
buted to the prosperity of Greece, and 
raised her to that eminent station in arts 
and arms, which enabled her to give laws 
to distant nations, and to extend the love \ 
and veneration of her name to the most 
distant posterity. 

^* The first of these causes was the insti- 
tution of the public games, and especially 
of those celebrated at Olympia. The in- 
habitants of southern regions have seldom 
risen to any eminence in war ; and that de- 
licate taste and luxuriant imagination by 
which they have been distinguished, have 
uniformly operated, together with the ex- 
cessive heat of the climate, to cherish an 
immoderate propensity to indolence and 
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pleasure. The Greeks, living in a climate 
almost as sultry as those of AsiSyria and 
Hindoostan, would probably have fallen 
victims to the inactivity by which the in* 
habitants of those countries were weighed 
down, had they not early perceived the 
danger, and taken the most prudent pre- 
cautions to avert it. With this view, the 
public games were established ; and that 
love of ease, which is the greatest enemy 
to human improvement of every kind, was 
counteracted by the hope of the most 
flattering rewards. No occasional effort 
could obtain a victory at Olympia. From 
earliest infancy, the child must be in- 
ured to hardship and labour, if the maa 
were expected to enter the lists with the 
slightest prospect of success. The prize 
was proposed at the hottest season of the 
year, when the most violent exertion was 
continued for many successive hours, in 
order to obtain it. The candidate must 
therefore have constantly practised the 
athletic exercises while exposed to the 
scorching heat ^ the sun, and have uni- 
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fbrmly abstained from every pleasure whidh 
tends to iveaken the constitution and lessen 
the power of exertion. In these exercises, 
every Greek was trained, from his earliest 
years; and hence the fati^es incurred in 
a military expedition were little regarded 
in comparison of those severer toils, which 
he underwent willingly and cheerfully, 
through the desire of glory. Armies then 
fought, man to man, and the strength and 
agility of individuals, the principal quali- 
fications obtained by practising the gym- 
nastic exercises, were almost alone condu-^ 
cive to the success of a battle. A band of 
Greeks was reckoned equal to ten times 
the same number of barbarians ; and He- 
rodotus mentions, as a proof of the utility 
of the games, that the individuals who 
contributed most to the victories obtained 
over the Persians, were precisely those 
who had most frequently triumphed at 
Olympia. 

** The establishment of the horse and 
chariot races was very beneficial in en- 
couraging the breed of horses ; and eventu- 
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ally succeeded in supplying that species of 
force, in which the Grecian armies were 
most defective. At the battle of Marathon, 
the Athenians had no cavalry ; and it was 
not till after the expulsion of the Persians 
that they were able to assemble a body 
of three hundred horse. The wisdom of 
those who introduced these new contests 
at* Olympia, was amply proved by the 
very rapid increase of the number of ca- 
valry, which took place in the latter ages 
of the Grecian history, 

" The political effects of the games were 
no less important than their military in- 
fluence. Nothing is more dangerous to 
the happiness and tranquillity of a state 
than the idleness of its citizens ; and. if 
men are not employed in useful and ho- 
nourable pursuits, thiey are sure to devote 
themselves to dissipation and vice, or to 
combine in forming schemes of personal 
aggrandisement at the expense of the re- 
public. In many of the independent go- 
vernments of Greece, this danger was made 
more formidable in consequence of the lit- 
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tie attention paid to the fine arts, or any 
Inraach of science. Mechanical employ- 
ments were thought unworthy of freemen ; 
and thus all the usual ocotpations of ciyi- 
liaed Hfe were placed without the reach 
of the great body of the citizens. This 
inconvenience was removed by the im- 
portance which the games annexed to the 
practice of the gymnastic exercises ; and 
the misery and vice attendant upon indo- 
lence were prevented by the constant scope 
thus afforded for general activity. 

'' Literature and the fine arts were also 
fostered and encouraged by these institu- 
tions ; and a people, who had long beheld 
atiiiletic contests- with delight, received still 
greater pleasure from a rivalry suited to 
the taste of polished and enlightened men. 
Poetical and musical competitions, having, 
from an early period, formed a part of the 
Pythian Games, were afterwards introduced 
-at Olympia; and Euripides, as well as 
many other distinguished poets, contended 
there for the prize. The rewards bestowed 
upon successful candidates in poetry, were 
of the same nature as those conferred upon 
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the Athletfe ; and the fonner were still far- 
iJier stimulated by the hope of being con- 
sidered throughout all Greece the arlHters 
of genius and taste. Other authors, in every 
department of literature, also thronged to 
Olympia with their most laboured com- 
^osidons, which they recited to the crowds 
there assembled. Gorgias and Isocrates^ 
the most celebrated sophists, rehearsed 
their orations there ; and Herodotus read, 
amidst universal approbation, the most in- 
teresting passages of his history. To this 
public exhibition, mankind are indebted for 
the eloquent and luminous productions of 
the pen of Thucydides ; and this circum- 
stance is of itself an ample illustration of 
the advantages reaped from so interesting 
a custom. 

•* Painters were also permitted to dis- 
play the produce of their labours at Olym- 
pia ; and every conqueror in the games was 
entitled to erect his statue in the grove sa- 
cred to Jupiter. The most eminent sculp- 
tors were naturally employed for this pur- 
pose; and these were animated to exertion, 
not merely by the desire of accumulating 
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wealth, but by the proud privilege of en- 
graving each his own name upon his work, 
as well as ^ that of the conqueror in whose 
honour , it had been made. His talents 
were thus made known to posterity; ai\d 
as productions of every eminent statuary 
in Greece were to be found at Olympia, 
his fame would bear an exact proportion 
to the . excellence, which he should have 
obtained in his art. 

" Another cause of the prosperity of 
Greece^ was its division into small inde- 
pendent states, which were separated from 
each other by natural boundaries of rivers, 
bays, and mountains, and which were con- 
tinually roused to action by mutual emu- 
lation. Th^ir small extent enabled the 
citizens of each to maintain a free consti- 
tution ; and so universal was the spirit of 
independence, that numerous allies were 
always at hand to aid a neighbouring city, 
or province, in the defence of its rights, or 
the recovery of its liberty. The citizens 
of contiguous republics fought side by side 
against the foreign foe ; and in the inter- 
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nal wars which were occasioned by jealousy 
or conflicting interests^ a spirit of hardi* 
hood was fostered, and a superiority of 
skill obtained, which more than compen- 
sated for the diminution of their numbers 
in these civil contests, and made their lit- 
tle armies a match for the forces of the 
Great King. It may be doubted, whether 
a long peace amongst themselves would 
not have rendered the Greeks incapable, 
notwithstanding their habitual exercises of 
the gymnasium, of repelling the attacks of 
their Asiatic invaders; and the very dis-' 
union, which invited an ambitious assail- 
ant, rendered them more formidable when 
united in defence of their common free- 
dom. Troops, which had repeatedly tri- 
umphed over the surrounding barbarians, 
might have fallen before the assembled 
myriads of the East; but the veterans, 
who had encountered each other in many 
a well' fought field, scorned to flee before a 
less hardy foe, however powerful by supe* 
riority of numbers, and sought victory or 
death. Nothing short of actual exter* 
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mioation could subdue a population thus 
disciplined and animated; and their re- 
solves were sustained by the natural divi* 
sions of the country which they inhabited- 
Narrow and impregnable passes defied 
everf attack but that of secret treachery ; 
and hills, rivers, and woods^ offered posiv 
tions easy to be defended by a small body 
of troops, against llie assaults of a multi* 
tude. Of these advantages the Greeks 
were wdl apprized, when Xerxes advanced 
into the heart of their little territory with 
forces sufficient to bring a fomine upon 
the land; and by persevermg under pri- 
vations and misfortunes, such as have never 
fallen to the lot of any other nation, they 
at last drove back the invader, and made 
the shores of Asia resound with the accla^ 
mations of their triumph. Every heart, to 
which classic lore is dear; every heart, 
which has throbbed over the page that 
records their glory, and responded to the 
chords that have immortalized their love of 
freedom, must beat high with hope at the 
rising spirit of their present posterity, who 
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are now employed in breaking the shackles 
of tyranny, and in proving themselves to 
be the worthy descendants of a noble and 
enlightened people ! 

^'Anotiier source of thatextensiy^ power 
which, to a casual and hasty observer, would 
seem to be almost of miraculous growth, 
was the system, or the accidents, of coloni- 
zation. The coasts of the Euxine and the 
Hellespont, of Italy and of Asia Minor, 
were peopled by colonies, which long re- 
tained Grecian habits and manners, and 
were proud of their descent from so illus- 
trious a stock. Some of these were found- 
ed by men who had rather desert for 
ever their native country, than submit to 
the domination of a tyrant ; others were 
planted by Greeks, who had been driven by 
the incursion of a barbarous horde from 
their ancient seats, or who vnshed to ex- 
change a barren and inhospitable soil, for 
a rich and fertile one. But it was with the 
Greeks a fundamental principle of political 
economy, that the prosperity of their coun- 
try should not depend upon the number 
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of the inhabitants, and that a »uperabiin-r 
dance of population, by diminishing the 
chances of subsistence, generated an ex- 
cessive fondness for wealth, and gradually 
introduced dependence, luxury, and vice. 
For these reasons, they were accustomed 
to send forth the surplus of their popula- 
tion, under experienced leaders, to take 
possession of inviting spots, which were 
for the most part previously uninhabited, 
or which the unwarlike nature of the na- 
tives was unable to defend. 

" Between the colonists and the coun- 
try from which they had been sent out^ 
there existed a very intimate connection. 
The former always looked back with reve- 
rence to the tombs of their ancestors, and 
the temples of their gods ; and felt toward 
the parent state all the affectionate, attach- 
ment of children. When she was attacked, 
they hastened to her assistance ; when 
themselves were involved in difficulties, 
they appealed to her for protection. They 
sent deputations of their countrymen to 
assist ^i the celebration of her religious 
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ceremonies, and often chose from her ranks 
a general to lead them against the enemyi 
Thus, without . paying tribute^ or being in 
any way dependent upon the land from 
which their forefathers derived their de- 
scent, these colonists were bound to < the 
country of their progenitors by a thousand 
ties, and aided to strengthen its power, 
and to extend its conquests. Gratitude, 
affection^ and the interchange of mutual 
benefits> united all these settlements in 
the grand confederacy of Grecian States, 
whenever Greece, properly so called, was 
attacked by external enemies; and in the^ 
hour of prosperity, they gladly expanded 
their canvass, and sailed with hef down the 
stream. 

*^ One of the great supports of Grecian 
power in later ages was the colony origi- 
nally planted in Ionia, under Neleus and 
Androclus, and which was composed of 
Athenians, and of lonians who had been 
driven out of Peloponnesus, and received 
with kindness by the inhabitants of Attica, 
in consequence of their common origin. 
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These colonists had taken possession of 
a line of coast, four hundred miles in 
length, and forty in breadth, to which they 
gave the name of Ionia, in consequence of 
their own descent from Ion ; and most ra- 
pid was their progress in wealth and refine- 
ment. While the inhabitants of the Gre^ 
cian continent were still sunk in ignorance, 
and cultivated only such arts as were ne- 
cessary to their actual support, the lonians 
carried on a trade with most of the known 
parts of the world ; had become eminent 
for their skill in architecture and statuary; 
and had produced many of those compo- 
sitions, which are to this day perused with 
delight* Inspired by that ardent love of 
liberty, which had urged the Greeks to 
make rapid approaches towards the esta- 
blishment of free constitutions, before their 
departure on a voyage of adventure, they 
soon shook off the authority of Neleus and 
Androclus, and established a government 
upon democratical principles. Thus, the 
very nature of their institutions estranged 
them from the Persian Monarchy, and 
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prepaied them for embracinp every oppor* 
tunity to cement more closely the ties 
which boand them to their European an- 
cestors, and to diminish that encroaching 
power which arrogated to itself the domi- 
nion of the world. 

*' The naval power of the Athenians and 
Corinthians was a principal means of de* 
fence to all Greece in the honr of peril ; 
and afterwards served to extend their con^^ 
quests beyond those limits, which a land 
army would have found it impossible to 
pass without such support. No country 
could be more favourably situated for com- 
mercial intercourse than this little band of 
independent states, almost all of which 
possessed advantageous harbours, and 
which had the amplest opportimities of 
mutual traffic in the rivers, by which the 
whole country is intersected. Had all these 
little governments been combined in one 
great confederacy, and the benefits of com- 
merce been as clearly understood as they 
are at this moment, 1 know not how any 
of the nations of antiquity could have 
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hoped to compete with their influence, or 
undermine the solid basis of their strengths 
Cast your eye over the map, and you will 
perceive Greece Proper, surrounded at all 
points but one by waters, which formed at 
once her protection and her riches. Turn to 
her colonies, which occupied the Chersone- 
sus and the coast of the Lesser Asia, all of 
which lived in friendly communication with 
her ; and you will at once be convinced of 
her ample means, not only to sustiain her 
own liberties, but to cherish the same ge- 
nerous spirit in all who dared to be free* 
But to these are to be added, the finest 
harbours of Sicily and Italy, all inhabited 
by men who inherited the courage and mag- 
nanimity of the heroic ages, and many of 
whom were equally prudent and enterpriz- 
ing. When you call these things to remem-^i 
brance, can you wonder at the short-lived 
power and prosperity of Greece ? Are you 
not rather astonished at the infatuation 
which could destroy so goodly a fabric by 
internal dissensions, instead of consolida-* 
ting it by treaties of amity ? Of all the 
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I'ecords of human events which have been 
handed down to us, none is more instmc« 
tive than the history of Thucydides, where 
the rapid fall of Athens from the zenith of 
her power, is accurately and paithetically 
described. Many as were the natural and 
artificial sources from which the pros- 
perity of Greece was derived, and which 
might have continued to supply the stream 
down which she sailed so gsdlantly and so 
proudly, her course was short as it was 
glorious. The petty disputes of the island- 
ers of Corcyra ultimately set at variance 
the two greatest naval powers, Athens and 
Corinth, who involved every state in the 
contest. The resources of both parties 
were wasted under the w^s of Syracuse, 
and Athens never recovered the fatal blow. 
With her fell all that had been great and 
praiseworthy in Greece* Sparta languish- 
ed in indolence, when discharged of a 
rival, and the arts of luxury overspread 
the land. The distant and injurious ex- 
pedition of Alexander wore out the com- 
bined strength of the whole country ; and 
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the independence, which constituted its 
real and snbttantial glory, was extinguish^ 
ed for ever* 

*' I hare thus endeavoured to explain 
some of the principal causes of the 
prosperity of this interesting spot; and 
briefly to shew how the pride and am- 
bition of individual states destroyed a 
fabric, which unity, and a just sense of 
their common interests, might have sup^ 
pcnrted for ages. The whole of the obser- 
vations, which it was my original intention 
to make, are now brought to a conclusion ; 
and I shall never cease to look back with 
pleasure to these social meetings, if your 
studies, my young friends, shall have been 
promoted l^ oijir discussions. To some 
luminous Essays lately ^published by Dr. 
Hill, Professor of Greek in the University 
of St. Andrew, I am much indebted, as 
well as to the works of the Abb6 Barthe« 
lemy. Archbishop Potter, and Pausanias. 
My own reading has supplied many facts 
and reflections ; and I am happy in having 
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collected them for your advantage and 
amusement." 

The young men thanked Mr. Warner, 
with many grateful expressions^ for the 
time and labour which he had bestowed 
upon their improvement ; and one of them 
expressed a hope, that in the ensuing term 
he would oblige them with his remarks 
upon Modern Greece. Mr. Warner replied, 
that much reading and reflection were re- 
quisite to select materials for such an un- 
dertaking; and that, as he hoped some of 
them would at a future day have leisure to 
visit that interesting spot, he expected him- 
self to hear from eye-witnesses some ac- 
count of its present state. *^ At any rate," 
said he, ^* I will consider your proposal 
during the leisure of the Christmas vaca- 
tion ; and when you return to Cambridge, 
we shall be better able to arrange our stu- 
dies previous to the Freshmen's examina- 
tion in May, and to ascertain what portion 
of our time can be spared for the conti- 
nuance of our evening discussions." 

The conversation then turned upon the 
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high gratification to be derived from a 
tour in the isles and continent of Greece ; 
and before the party separated, they had 
entered upon the morning of that day 
which the gratitude of the Members of 
Trinity College has dedicated annually to 
the Commemoration of the Founders of 
that ancient and learned body. 
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EVENING THE SIXTEENTH. 

. As has already been hinted, the annual 
Commemoration of Founders and Benefac- 
tors was celebrated at Trinity College, on 
the morning after the evening, during which 
Mr. Warner concluded his observations 
upon the Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece. That academic festival is usually 
attended by men of rank and literature, 
connected with the University ; and after 
the chapel doors had been closed on the 
business of the day, Frederick Mortimer 
received a note from Mr. Warner, re- 
questing his immediate attendance. Up- 
on the youth's arrival, Mr. Warner inform- 
ed him that a literary friend had come 
from a recent tour in Greece, to par- 
take of the festivities of his Alma Ma* 
ter, and had entrusted him with his jour- 
nal, with permission for him to select any 
part he chose for the information of his 
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pupils. *^ If you can prevail upon your 
companions/' added he, *^ to remain here 
a few days longer, we may make good im* 
provement of the time. It is now Tues- 
day: four evenings will be sufficient for 
our purpose ; and if we begin to-morrow, 
you will be able to start on Monday for 
your respective homes, and will arrive 
there previous to the Christmas festivities. 
Ckmsult your friends; and, if they can 
settle their arrangements, I am willing to 
regulate mine for their convenience, and 
thus it will be unnecessary to break in 
upon the studies of the enduing term." 

Frederick Mortimer hastened to his 
friends, who gladly accepted the propo- 
sition of their Tutor ; and on the follow^ 
ing evening they assembled once more 
around bis cheerful hearth. 

'^ Before I proceed to make you ac- 
quainted with the principal contents of 
this short but interesting journal," said 
Mr. Warner, '' which the kindness of a 
fellowcollegian has entrusted to me, we 
will bestow one evening upon the mode 
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« 

of warfare in use amongst the Ancient 
Greeks ; to which I am induced to recur, 
by observing the very desultory nature of 
their present military tactics^ as well as by 
a conviction that your future studies will 
be much assisted by such a course. Two 
evenings will be devoted to the state of 
Modem Greece, as described by my friend, 
and on the fourth we will conclude our 
whole design by a sljort review of the Ruins 
of Empires." 

The young men having agreed that this 
would be the best possible division of the 
very limited time allowed them by the ap- 
proach of Christmas, Mr. Warner com- 
menced his observations upon the subject 
proposed for the entertainment of the 
evening. 

" I shall first describe," said he, " the 
defensive and offensive armour of the An- 
cient Greeks, beginning with the helmet, 
which was sometimes composed of brass 
and other metals, and very frequently of 
the skins of beasts ; on which latter ac- 
count it was often designated, especially 
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by Homer, by appellations derived from 
the names of animals, and particularly by 
the term cynee, taken from the water-dog, 
according to Eustathius. These skins 
were worn with the hair on, and^ to render 
them more terrible, the teeth were placed 
grinning upon their enemies. The fore 
part of the helmet was open, and to its 
side was affixed a string, called ockeus, by 
which it was tied round the neck of the 
warrior. The part which covered the eye- 
brows was called ophryes ; and the little 
lappet erected over the brow, ^eison, or 
the penthouse. The crest consisted of 
phalos, the cone, and lophos, the crest 
affixed to the cone ; the former of which 
was composed of rich and expensive mate- 
rials, being intended as an ornament to the 
helmet* The latter was, for the most part, 
of feathers, or horse-hair, divided by the 
principal officers and men of rank into 
two, three, and even four plumes. The 
invention of helmets is ascribed by Pliny 
to the Lacedeemonians ; but those worn 
by the Boeotians are said to have been the 
bestl 
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" The tlwrax consisted of two parts, the 
back-piece and the breast-plate ; the ex- 
tremities of which were- called pteryges^ 
and the middle, gi/ala. The sides werf 
united by a species of buttons. The half 
thorax, or breast-plate, was preferred by 
Alexander, lest the entire thorax should 
prove an inducement to his soldiers to 
turn their backs upon an enemy. This 
species of defensive armour was sometimes 
composed of hemp twisted into small cords, 
and closely set together; these were prin- 
cipally used in hunting, and were termed 
hilkesy or trilices, according to the number- 
of the cords. But the ordinary materials 
were brass, iron, and other metals, some- 
times so exquisitely hardened as to be 
proof against any force; and double or 
triple plates of these were frequently used. 

" Underneath the thorax, the mitroj 
made of brass, but lined with wool, was 
worn next the skin ; and the zoma reached 
from the knees to the bellv. • 

" The zoster was a belt, which surround- 
ed the rest of the armour, and was so essen- 
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tial to the equipment of a warrior, that to 
be girt with it was used as a general ex- 
pression to signify the being completely 
armedk The Greeks, the Persians, and the 
Romaics, all used it in the same sense ; 
and Herodotus relates that Xerxes, whei^ 
he fled from Athens, did not loose his 
zone, in other words, put off his armour, 
till he had reached Abdera. 

Knemides were greaves of brass, copper, 
and sometimes tin, to defend the legs. 
The sides were closed about the ankles 
with buttons, which were frequently of so- 
lid gold or silver ; and from the frequency 
with which an epithet derived from them 
is applied by Homer to his countrymen, it 
may be coi\jectured that they were in the* 
first instance peculiar to the Greeks. 

Guards for the hands, called Ckeiret, 
were also occasionally used. 

Aspisy the buckler, was sometimes com- 
posed of wickerwork, and sometimes made 
of light wood, such as the willow, beech, 
and poplar, in order that it might be more 
easily wielded. That borne by Ajax con- 
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sisted of a bull's hide^ doubled into seven 
folds, and covered with a single plate of 
brass ; but the buckler of Achilles was 
more strongly fortified by two plates of 
brass, two of tin, and a fifth of gold. 

'' The utmost round, or circumference, of 
the buckler was called antuxy itys^ or cy^ 
clos. The omphalos was a boss jutting out of 
its centre, surmounted by another protube- 
rance, called mesomphalion j very useful in 
repelling missive weapons, and bearing 
down their enemies ; and ttlamon was a 
thong of leather, or rod of metal, by which 
the buckler was suspended over the shoul- 
ders of the warrior. Porpaces were little 
rings, by which the buckler was held, and 
which were commonly superseded by the 
handle, in form of a cros^, named ochanon, 
and invented by the Carians ; which han- 
dles were taken off, when the bucklers 
were hung up in time of peace in the tem- 
ples of the gods, lest arms should be at 
hand, in case of any sudden insurrection of 
the people. 

"The principal bucklers were completely 
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round, and covered every part of the body ; 
but there were also various shields, of less 
size and different forms. 

" The gerron was rectangular and ob- 
long ; and first used by the Persians. 

" The thureos was oblong, bending in- 
ward at the sides. 

'' The laiseion was shaped like the thu- 
reos, and composed of hides from which- 
the hair had not been stripped ; on which 
account, its name is derived, by gramma- 
rians, from the Gfeek word tofo*, hairy. 
« The pelia was a small and light buckler, 
in the form of a half-moon, or, according to 
Xenophon, resembling an ivy leaf, and first 
used by the Amazons. 

'' Most of these shields were adorned 
with emblems of birds, beasts, the wdrks of 
nature, the celestial bodies, and the im- 
mortal gods ; and the loss of them in battle 
was considered an indelible disgrace. 

'^ Having thus enumerated their defen- 
sive armour, I shall proceed to a descrip- 
tion of such weapons as were of an offen- 
sive nature. 
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** Those most anciently used, before hu- 
man skill had invented and multiplied the 
means of slaughter, were stones, firebrands^, 
and clubs ; the latter of which were called 
phalanges and phalangia: and it is conjec- 
tured that squadrons of soldiers were after- 
wards called phalanxes, from this primi^ 
tive method of fighting. 
' " Of subsequent inventions, the enchos or 
daru, the spear, or pike, had a. shaft comi* 
posed of wood, principally of ash ; and its 
head, termed aichme, was of metal. The 
sauroter was a piece of metal, hollow at one 
end, and sharp at the other, fixed at the 
bottom of the spear,. so as to keep it erect 
in the ground, when the soldier rested 
from the toils of war. There were two 
sorts of spears: the one used only in close 
fight, and protended from the ranks ; the. 
oUier much shorter, called palta and beleaf 
two words derived from verbs signifying 
to shake^ and to hurl; and thus pointing 
out the use to which they were particularly 
applied. The Macedonian .sarissa was 
fourteen or sixteen cubits in length. . 
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'^ The xiphoSf or sword, was hung in a 
belt, placed round the shoulders ; and had 
its hilt ornamented with heads of lions, 
or other wild beasts: its scabbard was 
called coleos; at the side of which wa& 
placed a dagger, named faramerwn^ or en* 
cheiridian, which supplied on all occasions 
the want of a knife. The acinaces, after- 
wards in use, was a species of dagger, bor- 
rowed from the Persians. They had also 
another sword, called copiSy somewhat like 
our scimetar, which was principally worn 
by the inhabitants of Argos. The Lace- 
deemonian swords, zuelaif were also bent 
like a scimetar, but very short, and gave 
occasion to a manly retort of Agesilaus, 
who, being told, in derision, that a juggler 
on the stage, could swallow a Spartan 
sword in sport, replied, that * they were 
sufficiently long to reach their enemies.' 

" The axine and pelecus were a kind of 
poleaxes ; and the coryne was a battoon 
of wood or iron, wielded by men of remark* 
able strength, who beat down with it the 
ranks of their enemies. 
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** The first invention of the toxon^ or 
bow, was attributed to Apollo, who de- 
rived many of his appellations from his 
skill in the management of it. This con- 
trivance was said to have been communi-^ 
cated to the primitive inhabitants of Crete, 
who were in all ages preferred as archers 
to the other nations of Greece. Others, 
however, appropriate the invention of the 
bow to Scythes, the son of Jupiter, and 
the progenitor of the Scythians ; and hence 
the poets frequently mention it as a fa- 
vourite weapon of Scythian warfare. The 
bows of the Scythians were; more curved 
than those of the Greeks ; forming a half- 
moon, or semicircle; and were generally 
made of horn, instead of wood. The bow- 
string was sometimes composed of horse- 
hair, and sometimes of hides cut into 
small thongs. The corona was the up- 
permost part of the bow, to which the 
string was fixed; and Homer describes 
his architect as completing this weapon, 
by ' putting upon it a golden corona;' 
whence this expression was afterwards used 
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to signify the happy completion of any 
wofk. 

'* The arrows were made of light wood, 
headed with iron, barbed; and some- 
times tipped with poison ; and were borne 
in a quiver, covered in on every side. 
The Grecians did not, like the Persians 
and our modem archers, drawback their 
hand to the right ear in using their bows, 
but towards the right breast; on which 
account, the Amazons are said to have cut 
off their right breasts, to give greater free- 
dom to the arm ; and to this circumiStance 
they £|.re supposed to owe their name. 

** Slings also were used by the light- 
armed troops, out of which were hurled 
arrows, stones, plummets of lead, and 
short javelins. The inhabitants of the 
Balearic Islands were celebrated for their 
skill in this apparently unimportant wea- 
pon, which gave such velocity to the mis- 
sile, that leaden bullets of the weight of a 
drachma, are said to have melted in their 
course. 

'^ The last offensive weapon which I shall 
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mentioDy was a species of fireball, or hand- 
grenade ; one kind of which, the scytatta^ 
.was a foot or more in length ; their heads 
were armed with spikes of iron, beneath 
which were placed torches, hemp, pitch, 
or other combustible matter; which -being 
set on fire, they were hurled head-foremost 
into the ranks of the enemy, and, being 
fastened by the iron spikes to whatever 
came in their way, burned down every 
thing before them, and threw all into con- 
fusion. The advantage of these, in at- 
tacking a besieged city, must have been 
very great, especially as the parapets were 
often fortified with wooden towers, and 
therefore particularly liable to the action 
of fire." 

'' Since you have obliged us. Sir," said 
Philip Montgomery, '^ with an account of 
the offensive and defensive weapon^ of the 
Greeks, perhaps you will have the kindness 
to favour us with a short account of their 
military machines. I am aware how long 
a detailed account of their general tactics 
would detain us ; but, as it is yet early; 
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a few observations upon this subject 
may not prolong the discussion beyond 
the usual limits assigned to our amuse- 
ment," 

" I am most willing," replied Mr. War- 
ner, ** to comply with your request ; and 
as those machines were generally applied 
in the attack of besieged places, we will 
examine their whole mode of procedure 
when a fortified town was the object of 
assault. 

'' In the first instance* an attempt was 
made to take the place by storm, surround- 
ing it with their whole army, and attacking 
it,^at the same time, in every quarter, which 
was termed by the Greeks sageneuein, and, 
by the Romans, corond cingere. If this 
attempt failed, and it was thought advis- 
able to persist in their design, the apo- 
teichismos, or works of circumvallation, 
were commenced ; which not unfrequently 
consisted of a double wall, or rampart, 
raised of turfs, called plintkoi by the 
Greeks, and cespites by the Romans. 
The interior fortification was intended to 
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pieveDt unexpected sallies from the town ; 
the exterior, to prevent foreign enemies 
from marching to the relief of the besieged. 
The Peloponnesians took this method when 
they invested Plateea; the space between 
the two walls being sixteen feet wide, and 
occupied by lodges built, for the accom- 
dation of the guards and sentinels, so 
closely and compactly, that, at a distance, 
the whole pile appeared to be one broad 
wall. On each side, turrets were erected 
at regular distances ; and, after every tenth 
turret, a larger tower extended from wall 
to wall. 

** The chelottCfOT tortoise, was a defen- 
sive invention, for the protection of the 
soldiers who marched to the attack, and 
who were covered by it as a tortoise is 
covered by its shell. The assailants were 
drawn up close to each other; the front 
rank standing erects with their bucklers 
held before them ; the succeeding ranks 
bending in turn lower and lower, with 
their bucklers over their heads, till the 
extreme rear kneeled upon the ground ; so 
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that the whole body resembled a pent* 
4iouse covered with tiles, down which the 
weapons of the enemy glided . without in- 
juring those who were underneath. The 
cheUme was also formed four-square, to 
guard the men in filling up ditches, and 
throwing up mounds ; and at other times 
it was triangular, shelving downwards in 
front, in order to protect the pioneers in 
undermining the walls. 

" The gerra were wicker hurdles, which 
the soldiers held over their heads; and 
the term was afterwards used to signify 
trifles^ because the besieged Syracusans 
repeated it in derision, whenever the Athe- 
nians called for hurdles to protect them 
during the assault. 

^^ The cAoma, or mounts was composed 
of all kinds of materials that could be 
brought together; as earth, timber, boughs, 
,and stones ; and wicker, and twigs of trees 
.were cast into the middle, in order to 
fasten and cement t^e pile. , The sides of 
it were walled in with bricks or stones, or 
.secured by strong rafters, to prevent it 
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from. falling, except that part which faced 
the town, which was left bare, in order 
that it might be the more readily increased, 
and advanced toward the walls. 

" The purgoi were movable towers of 
wood, generally placed upon the mount ; 
and rolled upon concealed wheels, placed' 
for security within the lower planks. The 
front and sides were covered with tiles, 
and the tops with raw hides, and other 
similar contrivances, to preserve them from 
fireballs and other missiles. They con- 
sisted of several stories, capable of carry- 
ing soldiers, as well as many kinds of 
warlike engines ; and, when properly sup- 
plied with these, and raised securely upon 
the mount, they were objects of great 
dread to the besieged, and principally 
instirumental to the success of the attack. 

" The criosy or ram, was an engine with, 
an iron head, resembling that of a ram, 
and was employed in battering walls. 
There were three several kinds of it : the 
first of which, being plain and inartificial, 
was driven by the soldiers, by main force, 
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against the fortifications ; the second, be- 
ing hung from a transverse beam, was im- 
paled with increased power; and the 
third was covered with a cheloney to defend 
the soldiers employed in working it. 

** The beam, or body of the ram^ was 
sometimes no less than a hundred and 
twenty feet long, and protected against 
fire by iron plates ; its head was armed 
with numerous horns, according to the 
win of the general. That you may form 
a more adequate opinion of the strength 
and efficacy of these machines, I will re- 
peat the description of one of them, not 
so long as some that had been built by the 
Greeks, which was employed by Vespasian 
in the siege of Jerusalem. The length of 
this ram, as given by Josephus, was fifty 
cubits ; its head was as thick as the bulk of 
ten men, and surrounded by twenty-five 
boms, each as thick as a man's body, and 
placed at the distance of a cubit from each 
other; the weight, hung upon the hinder 
part^ was fifteen hundred talents; three 
hundred pair of horses and mules laboured 
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in drawing it; and fifteen hundred men 
exerted their utmost stiength in forcing 
it against the walls. I need not add how 
effective so prodigious a machine must 
have been in opening a breach, and how 
difficult to be withstood by the utmost 
efforts of human art. 

'' An improvement upon this machine^ 
called helepolist ' the taker of cities/ was 
invented by Demetrius, the son of Anti* 
gonus, who by means of it took Rhodes, and 
several other fortified towns. It was of pro- 
digious bulk, and impelled by both ropes 
and wheels; while stones and other mis- 
siles were cast from several smaller engines 
comprised in this enormous machine. 

^* The term catapeUai was used occa* 
sionally to signify arrows, but more com- 
monly those machines out of which arrows 
were cast ; stones and pieces of timber 
were also projected from them. Their in* 
vention is ascribed by Pliny to the Syrians ; 
but Diodorus and Plutarch agree that they 
were first contrived in Sicily, when Diony* 
sius the Elder engaged in the war with 
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Carthage. The principal engines for cast- 
ing stones were named by the Romans 
balistce ; out of which, pieces of rock, as 
large as millstones, were thrown, with such 
immense force, as to dash houses in pieces, 
and crush the inhabitants to atoms. The 
Greeks appear to have had no appropriate 
name for these engines, although they em* 
ployed them ; yet the appellation applied 
to them by the Romans is of Greek deri- 
vation. 

" Having thus described to you the 
contrivances of the besiegers, I shall add 
a few words upon the defence of the be- 
sieged. Upon the approach of an enemy, 
they gave notice to their friends and con- 
federates, to hasten to their assistance, by 
raising a great smoke in the day-time, and 
at night, by means of fires, or lighted 
torches, called phructoi. These torches 
were distinguished into friendly and hos- 
tile, according as they announced the ap- 
proach of an ally, or of a foe ; in the former 
case, they were held steady and unmoved ; 
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in the latter they were tossed and waved 
to and fro in the air. 

** The besieged defended their walls with 
stones and every kind of missiles; and 
catapeltcs were placed within the town to 
play constantly upon the invaders. They 
also rendered their mines ineffectual by 
countermines, undermined the foundation 
of their mounts, burned their engines with 
fireballs, and defended themselves with 
skins, woolpacks, and other contrivances, 
calculated to turn aside, or diminish the 
force of their warlike missiles. The 
heads of the batteriDg-rams were some- 
times broken off by the descent of immense 
pieces of rock, which had been suspended 
from the walls by artificial means ; and 
upon other occasions the ropes, by which 
those immense engines were worked, were 
cut asunder by long scythes, so that the 
whole machine was for a time rendered 
useless. At the celebrated siege of Tyre, 
by Alexander the Great, the Tyrians, having 
made brazen bucklers red hot, filled them 
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with Band and lime, and poured down. the 
burning materials upon the Grecian sol- 
diers ; which, passing between their armour 
and their flesh, caused so violent, an irri- 
tation and burning, that they stripped off 
their arms in agony, and exposed them- 
selves to the u^defended attack of their 
enemies. 

*^ The last resource of the besieged, 
when their original defences were about to 
be carried, was to retire behind an interior 
wall, raised, during the contest, with in- 
finite labour, and strengthened even by 
forts. The valiant inhabitants of Platoea 
had recourse to such protection; and the 
walls of Jerusalem are ever memorable in 
history. Yet in neither case were the 
efforts of the besieged attended with any 
other success, than that of prolonging, for 
a period, their gallant but useless resist- 
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EVENING THE SEVENTEENTH. 

'^ So much has the attention of modem 
travellers/' said Mr. Warner, as his pupils 
took their seats, ^^ heen occupied by an- 
tiquarian researches, that the manners 
and customs of the present race of Greeks 
bear a very small proportion to the other 
contents of their journals ; I shall there* 
fore chiefly select from the manuscript of 
my friend those observations which refer 
to the usages of real life ; and, after visit* 
ing, in his company, the remarkable spots 
noted during oiir former evenings, we will 
conclude with the prospect of Modern 
Athens. Our review of those celebrated 
places, upon whose former magnificence 
we before dwelt with pleasure, must now 
be brief and ^confined ; and productive, I 
fear, of very little of that gratification, 
which your classical enthusiasm might 
augur from so enticing a pursuit. At 
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leasti however, it will furnish us with many 
useful and instructive reflections upon the 
devastations of time, and the revolutions 
of empires. 

'' I. shall commence my remarks by giv- 
ing you some account of the present de> 
scendants of the Spartans, who have for 
ages quitted the abode of their ancestors ; 
and, passing upward from the southern 
parts of the Morea^ or Peloponnesus, to- 
ward Albania and the north of Greece, 1 
shall conclude with a short survey of the 
Athenian city. 

** When Sparta, which is now called 
Misitra, was surrendered by Thomas Pa- 
leeologus to Mahomet the Great, those 
Greeks, who were unwilling to live under 
the Turks, are supposed to have fled into 
the recesses of Mount Taygetus, and to have 
settled amongst the Mainotes. The lower 
ridge of the mountains of Maina extends 
to the Promontory of Toenaros, now Cape 
Matapan ; and Marathonisi, a town situ- 
ated to the east of the cape^ and con- 
taining about five hundred inhabitants, is 
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considered to be the principal residence 
of the chief Mainotes. These people live 
in huts throughout the whole of this moun- 
tainous district, disdaining the usual re- 
straints of civilized life, and utterly regard- 
less of the illustrions origin frbm which 
they profess to be derived. Subsisting 
by piracy, and the plunder of whatever 
vessels may be shipwrecked upon their 
shores, or driven by stress of weather to 
seek the shelter of their coast, they are 
marked throughout the Morea, on ac- 
count of their barbarity and violence, 
with the disgraceful appellation of Coco- 
vougnis, or * villains of the mountains.' 
Perpetual exposure to the sun and the sea 
air has given them a tawny complexion, 
which adds to the ferocity of their whole 
appearance. 

** About the latter end of the fifth cen- 
tury, the bishop, whose authority over this 
extraordinary people appears not to have 
been disputed, was persuaded to acknow- 
ledge, as Proto-geronte, or First Elder, a 
person who styled himself the son of 
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David, the last Greek Emperor of Trebi- 
zond. This self-erected government re« 
mained for a long time unnoticed by the 
Turkish Sultans, who overlooked so ob- 
scure and barren a comer of their em- 
pire, till the complaints of Modon, Coron, 
and Misitra, which suffered by repeated 
agg^ssions of the robbers, roused their 
indignation. An attack was then made 
upon the Mainotes of the North, who fled 
hastily from the contest, and embarked, to 
the number of four thousand, in six large 
ships, four of which were lost near Corfu. 
The remaining two reached Corsica, where 
the fugitives settled; and some of their 
descendants have recently been recognised 
by travellers in that island. 

** Upon this circumstance a claim of an 
extraordinary nature was founded, when 
the troops of the French Republic attempt- 
ed to penetrate through Egypt, and attack 
the foundation of our wealth and power in 
India. Amongst the Mainote families, who 
had succeeded in establishing themselves 
in Corsica, was one named Kalomeros, 
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■which, when literally translated^ is rendered 
BuonapartCy in Italian ; and from this co- 
incidence of name^ coupled with the flight 
and settlement of the northern Maiuotes, a 
belief was prevalent in the Peloponnesus, 
that the late ruler of France was descend- 
ed from an original Grecian stock, and 
that the blood of Sparta flowed in his veins. 
Buonaparte, previously to embarking as 
General of the Republic in the Egyptian 
expedition, sought to turn this popular re- 
port to the advantage of the French cause, 
and dispatched a letter to the Chief of 
the ** Free people of Maina,'' as he termed 
them, by the hands of agents, whom he 
asserted to be also descendants of the 
Spartans. Had not the British arms tri- 
umphed in Egypt, it is thought that this 
claim of Spartan lineage might have been 
very effectual in rousing the inhabitants of 
the Morea to a successful resistance against 
their insolent masters. 

*' The CacovougniS) thus deserted by 
their chiefs, and by a principal part of their 
comrades, fled to their steepest rocks, and 
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created four captains of the whole nation ; 
whose descendants, whether male or female, 
were to succeed to their power. In the year 
1765, Demetria, a widow of one of these 
captains, filled with consternation the 
Turks of Misitra, and cut off the commu- 
nication between that town and Modon. 
They continued afterwards to maintain 
their independence of the Porte, and lived 
entirely upon plunder; no vessel, under 
whatever flag, was safe from their attacks^ 
should it venture to approach incautiously 
the rocks of Matapan ; and the cdoyers^ 
or monks, who retained considerable influ- 
ence over their ill-governed countrymen, 
frequently issued from the fastnesses of the 
mountains to encourage their rapacity and 
to share the booty. When the Russians 
invaded the Morea, in the year 1770, these 
freebooters joined the army,, committing 
the most frightful excesses at the storm, of 
Misitra, and afterwards deserting their; al- 
lies, to the failure of the expedition. . Since 
that period, they have sometimes been don- 
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sidered as subject to tbe Pasha of Tripo^ 
lizza, and sometimes as independent. 

^' Their mutual dissensions have lately 
promoted the views of the Turks, who, by 
the aid of treachery, have made themselves 
masters of some of the fortresses of Maina; 
but the remnant of the people, under an in- 
trepid governor, still maintain themselves 
in the fastnesses of Bathi ; and would will* 
ingly make sacrifices to any foreign power, 
so that they might retain even the shadow 
of independence. No Turk can travel in 
their country without a large armed force ; 
but a Frank, putting himself under the 
protection of their bishop, or one of their 
captains, is secure against all danger. 

''Such are the present descendants of 
that hardy and illustrious race, who were 
the rivals, and at last the conquerors, of 
Athens* The noble sentiments which ani-> 
mated their ancestors, have yielded to the 
single feeling of unfettered liberty; and 
ages of barbarity and ignorance have sunk 
the most just and obedient citizens of 
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Greece to a troop of robbers. It is hardly 
allowable to reason from tbeir present 
state as to their probable conduct, in case 
any great revolution should emancipate 
them from the degrading influence of Mos- 
lem power; but I cannot be deterred from 
expressing an earnest hope, that the war 
cry now raised throughout the Peloponnesus 
may resound to its remotest shores, and as- 
semble all its inhabitants to the rescue of 
their dearest rights, in the tremendous day 
of victory and retribution. 

^* At Napoli di Romania, the ancient 
Nauplia," continued Mr. Warner, after a 
short pause, " my friend had an oppor- 
tunity of beholding a relict of ancient 
manners, in consequence of some public 
rejoicings. After the irregular discharge 
of some small artillery, athletic sports were 
exhibited before the windows of the go* 
vernor's house. The Athletee were wrest- 
lers, who advanced two and two into the 
arena, holding each other by the hand, and 
capering and laughing, as if highly de* 
lighted to make an exhibition of their 
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skill. Having taken their station, they 
put themselves into various attitudes, and 
began to make faces at each other. They 
wore tight leather breeches, well soaked in 
oil; in other respects their bodies were 
stark-naked, except being anointed with 
oil, and rubbed over with dust. To gain 
the victory, it was not only necessary that 
one of the combatants should throw the 
other, but that, having thrown him, he 
should be able to keep his adversary ly- 
ing upon his back until he himself should 
have regained his feet ; for they invariably 
fell together in the struggle. This contest 
was succeeded 'by the most ancient milita- 
ry dance, the pi/rrhica, still probably main- 
taining a great similarity in its evolutions, 
to what it was when originally contrived by 
the son of Achilles, or by the Corybantes. 
Having been a Spartan dance, it seemed pe- 
culiarly appropriate at a neighbouring Nau- 
plian festival. It was performed by men 
armed with sabres and shields, who ad- 
vanced in a kind of broadsword exercise, 
exhibiting a variety of martial evolutions. 
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to the sound of Turkish flutes, I shall 
have occasion to revert to this custom, 
when I mention the festive habits of 
the Albanian Greeks; and shall, there- 
fore, only observe, that such amusements 
are seldom discontinued in a country, as 
long as any portion of the original inhabit- 
ants remains ; nay, they are often adopt- 
ed by their successors, and continue 
to exist when a new race has supplanted 
the natives of the soil. 

*' I mentioned on a former evening, for 
the purpose of refuting it, the once popu- 
lar opinion, that oracles ceased to be given 
in the heathen temples affcer the coming 
of our Saviour. Strong evidence was ob- 
tained by my friend, during his tour in the 
Peloponnesus, that these pretended pro- 
phecies had their source in the imposture 
of priests, and not in the supernatural die* 
tation of evil spirits. At the foot of the 
hill of the Acropolis at Argos, are the ruins 
of a temple, the interior of which, contain- 
ing the altar, bad been excavated out of 
the solid rock, and the front and roof of 
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which had been constructed of baked tiles. 
But the most remarkable part observable 
in its structure, was a secret subterrane- 
ous passage, terminating behind the altar ; 
the entrance of which was at a consider- 
able distance to the right of a person 
facing the altar, and so cunningly con- 
trived as to have a small aperture easily 
concealed, and level with the surface of 
the rock. This was barely large enough 
to admit a single person, who having de- 
scended into the narrow passage, might 
creep along till he arrived immediately be- 
hind the centre of the altar ; where, being 
concealed by some colossal statue, or other 
screen, he might, by uttering some pre- 
concerted answer, produce a most impos- 
ing effiect upon the humble votaries pros- 
trate beneath, who were listening in silence 
upon the floor of the sanctuary. My friend 
and his companions amused themselves by 
endeavouring to mimic the solemn farce 
formerly acted upon these occasions ; and 
as they delivered a mock oracle from the 
cavern, the reverberation caused by the 
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sides of the rock, a£Porded a tolerable spe-> 
cimen of the awful manner in which the 
will of the gods had been made known, in 
the ages of superstition, to the credulous 
votaries of this now neglected shrine. If 
farther proof were necessary of the man- 
ner in which these deceptions were carried 
on, no doubt it would be amjidy afforded 
by an accurate investigation of the secrets 
of other temples, no less than twenty-five 
of which boasted the delivery of oracles 
in the Peloponnesus alone. Pausanius, 
moreover, tells us, that, in the second cen- 
tury, oracles continued to be consulted; 
and, consequently, their ceasing upon the 
birth of the Saviour is an assumption 
not warranted by the history of those 
times. 

« Amidst the ruins of Nemeea, lay friend 
had an opportunity of remarking the man- 
ners of some Albanian peasants, who in- 
habited a small village adjoining the spot. 
These poor cottagers had prepared their 
hut for the accommodation of the travel- 
lers, who had no other shelter for the 
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night, by carefully sweeping the earthen 
floor, and lighting upon it a fire, the smoke 
of which escaped through a hole in the 
roof. One end of the hut was occupied 
by their cattle and poultry, the other by 
the family and their guests. Having kill- 
ed and boiled a large fowl, they made 
broth for the whole party, who sat in a 
circle round the fire. When this frugal 
repast was concluded, they all placed their 
feet toward the embers, and stretched 
themselves upon the floor of the cottage, 
to take their rest until the morning. 
During the night, the women were con- 
tinually employed in tending the fire, 
fetching fresh fuel whenever it was wanted, 
and spreading out the embers to warm the 
feet of the men who were lying around 
the hearth. When the peasants had taken 
a short nap, they sat up, and began talk- 
ing. Their conversation turned upon the 
oppressions of their Turkish masters ; and 
if no other evidence had been given than 
that which the amount of their direct 
taxation afibrded, this was assuredly suf- 
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ficient to shew the insufferable nature of 
the Moslem yoke. It appeared that each 
male was obliged to pay an annual tax of 
seventy piastres ; and the owner of this 
wretched hut was expected to answer a 
demand of two hundred and eighty pias- 
tres, about twenty-five pounds English, be- 
sides other arbitrary contributions. These 
imposts he and his children worked hard 
to raise, and were unable, by continued 
labour, to make up a sufficient fund for 
the purpose. The poor man shed tears at 
the recital of his unhappy situation, and 
earnestly asked, if the time would ever 
arrive when Greece should be delivered 
from the sway of the tyrant ; adding, that 
if a leader were given them, in whose skill 
and resolution they could confide, thou- 
sands would flock to the standard of inde* 
pendence, and rescue their country from 
slavery. Towards morning, this discourse 
was put an end to, and the whole family 
set in motion, by the braying of donkies ; 
which is there considered a surer indi- 
cation of the approaching dawn than the 
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crowing of the cock. Coffee was scarcely 
boiled after this announcement^ before day- 
light appeared, and the travellers returnod 
to the ruins of Nemsea, while the peasants 
repaired to their labours. 

'^ Tnpolizza, not far from the site of the 
ancient Mantinea, is now the capital of 
the Morea ; which my friend was prevent- 
ed from visiting by a severe attack of fever 
and ague, proceeding from the unhealthy 
nature of the air in that beautiful but 
sickly country. At Vostizza, in the Corin- 
thian Bay, now the Gulf of Lepanto, he 
was gratified by the singular spectacle of 
a Greek 'in authority, a sight which he 
had never before seen in Turkey. The 
Codja-bashee, being not more than five 
feet in height, and wearing a cap nearly 
one-third of that measure, studied to give 
himself the reserved air of a Turk ; but 
his natural good-humour and liveliness 
burst through the disguise, and displayed 
him in his real character of a merry play- 
ful boy. More than once he threw off 
his robes and cap, tucked up his sleeves, 
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and attempted several feats of agility, 
particularly sparring ; with which exercise 
he was so much delighted, that he fre- 
quently started up, called in one of his 
secretaries, and knocked him down upon 
the sofa, as a specimen of his skill. Be- 
ing under no restraint from a superior, he 
shewed the true bent of his disposition, 
which would be, perhaps, in better days, 
that of the generality of the Greeks ; for 
he was passionate, enthusiastic, childish, 
important, and somewhat ostentatious ; 
but polite, kind^ hospitable, and display- 
ing many evident traits of an amiable 
mind. 

'* His house was large, built on stone 
arches, and ascended by a wooden staircase. 
It contained two wings ; that on the right 
hand was occupied by the females of the fa- 
mily, who were never visible ; the left hand 
wing contained the room of audience, and a 
back room, where the travellers slept. The 
gallery, which connected the wings, had a 
dining-room in the middle, in the right 
side of which was a door, leading to the 
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kitchen, and on the left a small closet, 
very maladroitly placed. The audience- 
chamber was fitted up with sofas, a rich 
carpet, and the great rarity of sash win- 
dows. In the dining-room were tables 
and chairs ; and the house was altogether 
considered the best of any belonging to a 
Greek in the Morea. 

*^ The dinner hour at Vostizza was four 
o'clock; and supper, formerly the most im- 
portant meal, had been gradually dispens- 
ed with, in compliance with the prevailing 
custom of Christendom. In the morning, 
a cup of chocolate, with fried buttered 
bread in strips, was handed to each per- 
son, but no table was set. 

'* The Codja-bashee rose about eight 
o'clock, and generally passed his morn- 
ings, until twelve, in the concerns of his 
office, or with the females of his family, 
or at church ; then mounting his horse, 
he either called upon the Greeks and Turks 
in the town, or went to hunt in the coun- 
try. After dinner, he passed some time in 
business,' or with the ladiea in their apart- 
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ments ; and, devoting the remainder of the 
evening to his guests, retired to rest about 
eleven o'clock. The pipe was seldom out 
of his mouthy not even when he was on 
horseback. Being one day informed of 
the approach of the English Consul from 
Patrass, he ,went out to meet him in form, 
with two of his longest pipes, and they 
both rode into the town smoking. This 
is considered the most honourable and 
ceremonious mode of receiving a stranger 
of distinction. 

'* Our travellers accompanied him in 
one or two coursing parties, mounted on 
some of his best horses ; and their descrip- 
tion of the diversion is not very suitable 
to the taste of an English sportsman. 
Accompanied by four wire-haired grey- 
hounds, called lacouni, three mongrel poin- 
ters, and several curs, they beat about the 
bushes with a large party of men, on foot 
and on horseback, making as much noise 
as possible ; and the moment the hare was 
started, all the dogs set off thridding the 
bushes, barking, and running both by sight 
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and smell. The hare was lost for a mo- 
ment, then found again, and after a short 
run killed. Its colour was a light grey. 
Jn the search for hares, they put up a 
great many woodcocks, with which both 
the Morea and Roumelia abound in the 
winter season. 

^* Patrass, which is governed by a Bey, 
and contains eight thousand inhabitants, 
is, on account of its situation, one of the 
most important towns in the Morea; its 
facility of communication with the Seven 
Islands, now united under the government 
of England, would make it a formidable 
post in our hands, whenever we should be 
induced to sanction the rising of the Greek 
population in vindication of their long- 
lost liberties. Its commerce is very con- 
siderable, and currants alone are exported 
thence to the amount of eight million 
pounds weight. Its situation is pictu* 
resque and of great beauty. It stands 
upon a steep declivity of the mountain, 
now called Vodi ; the quarter which con« 
tains its best houses being a mile and half 
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from the port, and surrounded with gar- 
dens. The immediate vicinity of the town 
is described as one blooming garden of 
orange and lemon plantations, olive groves, 
currant grounds, and vineyards. The cur- 
rants lie-in the flat below, runnmg along 
the line of coast to the south, as far as 
the eye can reach ; while the sides of the 
hill behind the town are clothed to a coo-* 
siderable height with fruit-trees and vines. 
The shrub glykorizza^ our liquorice, grows 
in great quantities, both upon the sides of 
the hills and in the plain. 

^' When you have crossed the Gulf of 
Lepanto, and find yourselves amongst the 
modern inhabitants of Albania, you per* 
ceive a marked difference between them 
and the Greeks of the Morea. The Al- 
banians are almost universally bred to 
martial habits, and mix, with little dis- 
tinction, in the bands of their Turkish 
governors. Their national attachment is 
peculiarly strong. Having. long been con- 
sidered as the best soldiers in the Otto- 
man empire, they pride themselves upon 
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their military prowess, and look down both 
upon Turks and Christians with contempt. 
They frequently resort in bands to the 
fastnesses of the mountains, subsisting by 
plunder, and laying the whole neighbour- 
hood under contribution. Extremely cau- 
tious in their mode of attack, they lie 
patiently for hours by the side of the 
road, in the water-courses, or in thickets, 
awaiting their prey. "When victorious, 
they bind, gag, and plunder their prison- 
ers ; and, should they have the good for- 
tune to make a person of consequence 
their captive, they make him write to his 
friends for a stipulated ransom; the neglect 
to provide, which, 6ri their part, is fre- 
quently followed by the forfeit of the pri- 
soner's head. 

'* One of these skirmishes is thus de- 
scribed by an Englishman, who was an 
eye-witness. He was passing a road, with 
a rocky hill on one side, and a wood on 
the other, escorted by thirty soldiers of Ali 
Pasha, at that time governor of Albania, 
when thirty-five Albanians suddenly made 
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their appearance; his guard instantly 
began to climb the hill, and seek the cover 
of the rocksy firing from behind the stones, 
and striving with their adversaries, who 
should get the most elevated situation to 
defend. They continued jumping from 
crag to crag, dropping down, and firing 
at each other for twenty minutes, leaving 
the Englishman in the road, till at last the 
two parties discovered that they both be- 
longed to the Pasha, and that they had 
mutually mistaken each other for robbers. 
During the whole contest, not one on either 
side had been wounded. This mode of 
warfare does not, however^ proceed from 
cowardice, but from custom; and their 
fights are not always bloodless, for their 
prowess has been tried and proved in their 
engagements with Russian troops. 

** Although robbing is practised by them 
as a kind of authorized profession, they 
are very seldom guilty of the vice of steal- 
ing, which they hold in greater abhorrence 
than the lower orders of many other na- 
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tions. Not ooly their youth/ but their 
manhood, and even their advanced age^ 
are exercised in arms; and they seldom 
become the constant tenants of their cot- 
tages, till they have grown decrepid from 
infirmities and years. 

'^ Their fondness for dancing, and their 
perseverance in its enjoyment, after the 
fatigues of a march, or during their nights 
passed upon the mountains, are peculiarly 
characteristic of this people. Yet the 
forms of their dances are very simple, in 
which the hands of a considerable party 
are locked in each other behind their 
backs ; or else every man has a handker- 
chief in his hand, which is held by the 
next to him, and in this manner a long 
string of persons is united together. The 
first is a slow dance, the whole of the per- 
formers standing in a semicircle; while 
their musicians, a fiddler and a player on 
the lute, continue walking from side to 
side, accompanying with their music the 
movements, which consist of nothing else 
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but the bending and unbending of the two 
ends of the semicircle, with some very slow 
footing, and occasionally a hop. 

" In their handkerchief dance, which is 
accompanied by a song from themselves, 
they are very violent. The principal 
movements devolve upon the leader of 
the string, and this office is taken in turn 
by each of the party. He begins, by first 
opening the song, and footing quietly 
from side to side ; he then hops quickly 
forward, drawing the whole string after 
him ii^ a circle, and then whirls round, 
dropping frequently upon one knee, and 
rebounding from the ground with a shout. 
Every one repeats the burthen of the song, 
and follows the example of the leader, 
who, after practising these evolutions re- 
peatedly, and bounding several times 
round and round, resigns his place to the 
next dancer. The new coryphmts imi- 
tates the movements of his predecessor, 
endeavouring to exceed him in the via* 
lence and quickness of his measures ; and 
thus, with very short intervals, they con- 
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tinue at their sports for several hours, 
seeming to derive fresh vigour from the 
words of the song, which is perhaps 
chUDged once or twice during the whole 
time. 

'* It is not unusual for two or three old 
men to give additional force to their vocal 
music, by sitting in the middle of the ring, 
and setting the words of the song at the 
beginning of each verse ; and their voices 
are sometimes accompanied by a ' lute, 
which is a very simple instrument, being 
similar to a guitar with three strings, hav« 
ing a small round base, and a very long 
. neck ; it is struck by a species of plectrum, 
made of a piece of quill, half an inch long> 
and the notes sent forth by it are very 
monotonous. Most Albanians can draw 
from it tones barely sufficient to accom- 
pany and mark the time of their songs. 

*' A single performer, who does not 

sing htmsdf, but who dances to the lute 

and the voice of a musician, can execute 

this dance. A boy of fifteen, by adding 

, some variations in the figure, and by exor 
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cuting the pirouette and other difficult 
movements with ease, made a very agree- 
able spectacle of this remarkable perform- 
ance. 

'* In executing these dances, the Alba- 
nians preserve something very similar to 
the military dances noticed by classic 
writers. In the description of the Per- 
sian dance, given by Xenophon, in the 
sixth book of his Anabasis, the performer 
dropped on his knee and rose again in re- 
gular measure to the sound of the flute. 
And in the armed dances of the Laco- 
nians, you might recognize the contortions 
and whirlings of the Albanians, whose sud- 
den inflections of the body into every pos- 
ture, seem as if intended to perfect the 
performer in the skill necessary to ward off 
blows from himself, or to inflict them upon 
an adversary with the greatest efficacy." 

'* Now that we are in the heart of the 
Albanian territory, Sir," said Frederick 
Mortimer, *^ permit to inquire after the 
spot, which is thought to have been co* 
vered by the venerable oaks of Dodona. 
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These forests are, I think, placed by Mon- 
sieur de Pouqueville, four leagues to the 
north-east of Joannina. Did your friend 
meet with any marks sufficiently decisive 
to determine the precise spot consecrated 
by so many recollections of Grecian my- 
thology V 

" The mountains of Albania," replied 
Mr. Warner, " are so thickly set with 
woody recesses, that it appears impossible 
to fix with certainty the place from which 
the oracles of Jupiter are recorded to have 
been delivered. Monsieur Barbier du 
Bocage has fixed it at the village of Pro- 
topapas, three leagues to the north-north- 
west of Joannina. But my friend did not 
consider himself justified in agreeing upon 
this point with either of the travellers men- 
tioned; and unless some fresh light be 
thrown upon the subject by unexpected 
discoveries, we must, I fear, be content 
with the information of Homer, that it was 
situated in a distant and inclement region, 
amongst a barbarous people, who washed 
not their feet, and who lay iipon the bare 
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ground ; or, at most, we can only leom 
from Strabo, that it was placed somewhere 
at the foot of Mount Tomanis> in the 
country which belonged first to the The»- 
protians, and afterwards to the Molossians. 
Time has veiled some things in an impe- 
netrable cloud, to humble the mind of 
man, and to shew how little he has a right 
to be proud of his boasted powers, which 
cannot, after the lapse of a few short years, 
explore, with any degree of certainty, a 
spot celebrated for ages by the poets and 
historians of antiquity. 

'' But although I cannot point out to 
you this classical spot, endeared to the 
scholar by so many recollections, I am 
enabled to give you some account of a 
fortress, which, by its noble defence against 
the Ottoman power, claims a distinguished 
place in modern story, and will be always 
remembered with regard and veneration by 
posterity, as long as the sacred flame of 
freedom bums in the human breast. Mes* 
salonghi has resbted successfully innume- 
rable attacks ; and, by holding out agaioat 
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the oppressors of Greece, at the very cri- 
tical moment of its fate, has deserved to be 
eoroUed with the proudest cities of ancient 
and modern times. Yet its limited extent 
gave no expectation of so protracted a de- 
fence ; and its principal strength is derived 
from its communication with the islands 
of that part of the coast, with which it 
carries on a considerable commerce. It 
is situated in that part of Roumelia which 
formed the ancient ^toUa, on the south- 
esaX side of a salt marsh, which extends 
between two or three miles into the land 
belpw Natolico, and about six miles be- 
yond the town of Messalonghi itself, into 
the Gulf of Lepanto. The breadth of the 
bay, formed by the shallows in an oblique 
direction towards the north, is about ten 
miles* Towards the deep water^ at the 
extremity of these shallows, rows of stakes 
are placed, for a circuit of several miles, 
and rows of huts are raised at intervals 
upon poles, which form a line between the 
sea and the bay^ and give to those who sail 
down the Gulf the appearance of a double 
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shore. Within this fence there is a valu- 
able fishery, and many boats are stationed 
in the marsh, for the pursuit of this occu- 
pation. 

<< The port will not admit any vessel 
drawing more than three feet water ; nor 
is there sufficient water within the marsh 
for any that draw more than five feet. 
Five miles beyond the town, is the fort of 
Basilida, built upon piles, where some can- 
non are mounted, and where a guard is 
placed to exaoiine the passes of all vessels 
engaged in the fishery. 

<< The inhabitants of Messalonghi, con- 
sisting partly of Greeks and partly of 
Turks, amount to about five thousand. 
These subsist chiefiy on the fishery, in 
which sufficient quantities of red mullet 
are caught to supply many parts of Rou- 
melia and the Morea with boutaraga and 
caviar, made of the roes. None of them 
are very rich, but some possess an annual 
income equal to four hundred pounds of 
our money ; which, in that country, is very 
sufficient for all purposes of comfort. The 
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houses' are two stories high, and built 
chiefly, of wood. The bazaar is furnished 
with some neat shops, and the streets are 
paved. 

" Greatly as the conduct of the brave 
defenders of Messalonghi must raise our 
estimation of Grecian courage and inde- 
pendence, it is painful to add any remark 
which lowers our opinion of their general 
character. But travellers observe that an 
excessive reverence for wealth is a distin- 
guishing mark of all the inhabitants of the 
Levant ; and the custom which I am about 
to mention, is an undeniable proof of the 
truth of the observation. A Greek of 
some importance at Joannina, who enter- 
tained my friend and his party, was waited 
upon at dinner by his father, an old man, 
and by one of his brothers. Upon in- 
quiry, it was found to be a common prac- 
tice in Greek families, for those who have 
no money to be retainers and attendants 
upon such of their relations as possess 
greater wealth ; and the natural ties of 
filial afiPection by no means prevent the 
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son from exacting of his parent that at- 
tendance, which, were he the least wealthy 
of the two, he would as readily pay. 
This undeniable fact is not very honour- 
able to the national character ; but when 
we consider how long these unfortunate 
people have been trampled upon and op- 
pressed by th^ unfeeling masters, we 
may charitably hope that their faults are 
the offspring of adverse circumstances; and 
that the. return of national independence 
would quickly contribute to revive in their 
breasts the stifled seeds of piety and 
virtue.*' 
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EVENING THE EIGHTEENTH. 

" This evening," said Mr. Warner, when 
his young friends were assembled, '* will 
conclude our inquiries into the present 
state of Greece ; and, as we must explore 
Delphi and its surrounding scenery, as well 
as the Cave of Trophonius, and visit the 
modern city of Athens, I may, probably, de- 
tain you somewhat longer than usual. The 
approach of Christmas will not allow us to 
extend our plan ; and, in truth, the mate^ 
rials kindly afforded us would be scarcely 
available for that purpose, although they 
furnish us with ample matter for prolonged 
observation to-night. To- morrow, you may 
remember, is to be entirely set apart for a 
few remarks, arising naturally from our late 
inquiries, upon the decline and ruins of 
empires." 

The young men, having thanked their 
tutor for his obliging consideration, which 

p 2 
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led him to dedicate so large a portion of 
his valuable time to their amusement and 
instruction, assured him that they could 
not be wearied with attending to his re- 
marks, and that they had looked forward 
with peculiar pleasure to the entertainment 
of the present evening. 

*^ The view, as you approach Parnassus 
from Lebadea," continued Mr. Warner, 
^* is described as full of impressive gran- 
deur : two immense rocks tower above the 
road ; upon the higher of which is a re- 
markable ruin, corresponding with the de-. 
scription and situation of the monuments 
of Laius and his follower,. as given by Pau- 
sanias. It is of a circular form, built with 
huge stones, placed together in the most 
regular manner, without cement, upon the 
acclivity of the rock. The enterprize and 
skill of the workmanship must strike every 
beholder ; and it agrees in all its circum- 
stances with what Pausanias has said of the 
place where CEdipus murdered his father; 
for this happened on the frontier of Phocis, 
near to a spot where three roads met,.just 
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before entering the defile of Parnassus, 
called Schiste. The roads which meet here 
lead to Daulisy Lebadea, and Delphi. 

^* The mountain still preserves its primi- 
tive appellation of Lycorea, now pronoun- 
ced Lakiira, and is inhabited by an indus- 
trious race of men, who cultivate the vdes, 
and even the sloping sides, to a very great 
height above its base. Where the acclivity 
is more than usually steep, they plant vine- 
yards, opposing walls to prevent the la- 
bours of the husbandman from being swept 
away by the mountain torrents or melting 
snows. Having ascended the summit which 
lies towards Bceotia, you begin to descend 
through the boldest scenery, formed by 
rocks of tremendous height and magnitude, 
characterised by grey and silvery hues, and 
containing veins and beds of marble. The 
tops of the rocks are covered with pines, 
and the traveller is everywhere surrounded 
by precipices, except where the view ex- 
tends towards Delphi, through valleys and 
broken cliffs, giving to all these scenes 
that deep solemnity, which impressed with 
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awe the minda of Totaries journeying from 
the most distant parts of Greece towards 
the sanctuary of the Pythian god. 

" The village of Crissu, the ancient 
Crissa, distant one hour from Delphi — pro- 
bably about two miles, according to the rate 
of travelling in a mountainous district,-— 
is embosomed in an olive grove, surround- 
ed by^ lofty eminences, and so abundantly 
provided with water, that streams fall in 
all directions, for the supply of its vari- 
ous mills and fountains. As you advance 
from this spot towards Delphi^ you have a 
view of the Bay of Crissa, appearing like a 
small lake through an opening in the sides 
of the mountain. At last you behold, upon 
your right, on the south side of the moun- 
tain, the wretched mud village of Castri» 
occupying the site of the sacred city, im- 
mediately beneath some lofty perpendicular 
precipices, when a chasm of the rifted rock 
admits the waters of the Gastalian foun- 
tain to fall from Parnassus towards the sea. 
The village consists of about seventy houses, 
whose inhabitants are Greeks, and wher- 
ever Greek peasants are found, instead 
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of AlbanianSi want and wretchedness are 
generally apparent. To the cottage of one 
of the poorest peasants of this miserable 
place, my friend and his companions were 
conducted to pass the night ; and they 
were greeted by their host, who lived here 
with a wife and many children in sickness 
and sorrow, with that gladness which the 
afflicted feel, when they relate to a stran- 
ger the story of their woes. Their guide 
was disposed to enforce the providing of 
supper by a summary process, which Bri-> 
tish feeling forbade ; neither were the peo- 
ple of Castri accustomed to crouch to every 
dastardly Turk like the inhabitants of the 
plain, for they had a short time before put 
to death seven domineering Moslems^ and 
cast them into a hole which they after-* 
wards closed. They therefore produced 
bread, honey, rice, and coffee, from their 
own wallet ; a pitcher was filled with ex- 
cellent wine of Parnassus; and, making 
their host and his family sit down with 
them, they all passed the evening in feast- 
ing and merriment. 

" The only information which they were 
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enabled to obtain, regarding the adytum 
of the Pythian Cave, was, that the hole 
into which the seven murdered Turks had 
been thrown, agreed best with their descrip- 
tion ; but this was now closed, and it was 
vain to pursue the research. In the morn- 
ing, they visited the Castalian Spring, and 
found the remains of the fountain to consist 
of a large square shallow basin with steps 
to it, cut in a rock of marble, which they 
felt assured was the Castalian Bath, where 
the priestess used to wash her whole body, 
before she was placed upon the tripod in 
the temple. This basin, opposite to which is 
a stone seat, hewn out of the same rock, is 
filled with the water of the fountain ; and 
above it rises a perpendicular precipice, to 
the height of a hundred feet, separated by 
a chasm in the rock into two pointed crags, 
which, no doubt, furnished the poets with 
their epithet, ascribing to the whole moun- 
tain a double summit. In the face of the 
precipice, niches are scooped for the votive 
offerings; and, on the left, a large wild fig- 
tree, sprouting above the water of the foun-' 
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tain, spreads its branches over the surface 
of the rocky which is ornamented by a most 
luxuriant garniture of shrubs, ivy, moss, 
brambles, and pensile plants; and these, 
when in flower, mingle their varied hues 
over the red and grey masses of the marble. 
The largest receptacle of ancient vows is 
now a chapel, dedicated to St. John, in 
which a basso-relievo is substituted for an 
altar. The other three niches are empty. 
Toward the left of the fountain is an open- 
ing in the rock, where, in certain seasons, 
the melting snows and torrents from Par- 
nassus pour down in a violent cataract ; 
and a cavern is visible above, within the 
cleft, which was formerly accessible by 
steps cut in the marble, but they are now in 
too ruinous a state to encourage the ascent. 
The water of the Castalian fountain is cool 
and pleasant to the taste ; and is quaintly 
described by a former traveller, as * fit to 
quench the thirst of those hot-headed poets, 
who, in their bacchanals, spare neither God 
nor man, and to whom nothing is so sacred 
but they will venture to profane it.' 
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^'Behind a monaatexy, now sacred to 
Panagia, or the All-holy Virgin, are the re- 
mains of the Gymnasium ; the foundations 
of which were there sustained by an im- 
mense bulwark of hewn stone, projected 
from the sloping gpround, so as to offer a 
level area for the structure. The ancient 
city^ built, as Strabo observes, in a theatric 
cal form, covered a series of such terraces, 
rising one above another; and a similar 
front work of hewn stone is still seen in 
different parts of the immense Coilon, or 
semicircular range, which its buildings ex- 
hibited upon this abrupt declivity. 

<< Upon the highest part of the slope on 
which Castri is built, under a precipice of 
perpendicular rocks, lie the remains of the 
Stadium ; the marble seats of which yet 
remain, and which at the curved, or upper 
extremity, are hewn in the rock. Its length 
equals two hundred and twenty paces; 
thus rather exceeding the extent of the 
Stadium at Olympia, which was the eighth 
part of a Roman mile. Near its lower 
extremity is a fine prospect of Salona, 
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formerly Amphissa, as well as of the Bay 
of Crissa, the Gulf of Corinth, and the 
mountains of Achaia. Bel6w this point is 
the Monastery of £Uas» containing in its 
church: two very large architraves of Pa- 
rian marble, and bearing many evidences 
of its having been erected upon the site 
of one of the principal temples of Del- 
phi. At no great distance from the mo- 
nastry is an alcove, or grotto, of a semi- 
circular form, with a seat passing en- 
tirely round the interior, finely cut out 
of tie solid stone. The view from this 
grotto extends across the whole Coilon of 
the ancient city of Delphi, towards the 
Castalian Spring and the Gymnasium, com- 
prising, at the same time, the numerous 
terraces upon which the city was built. 
In order to have a faithful idea of what , 
the spot once was, it is only necessary to 
imagine an ancient theatre, with terraces of 
stone instead of seats, rising one above the 
other, of sufficient width to admit upon 
them the erection of temples and other 
public buildings; the Stadium being the 
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uppermost structure^ and the Castalian 
Spring and the Gymnasium being placed 
at the right extremity of the Coi]on. The 
front work of the terraces, being perfectly 
even and perpendicular, is every where 
artificial; and enough of it remains to 
enable a skilful architect to form an ac- 
curate plan of its former greatness. The 
natural beauties of the spot were scrupu- 
lously consulted in the progress of human 
labours ; every stately edifice was made to 
form a part of the awful features of the 
mountain. From whatever quarter Delphi 
was approached, a solemn impression of 
supernatural agency must have been ex- 
cited in the superstitious breast of the 
Pagan worshipper; and hence the sanc- 
tity of the whole district became a saying 
throughout Greece, for * all Parnassus was 
accounted holy.' " 

" Excuse me, Sir," said Philip Mont- 
gomery, "but you have omitted to men- 
tion the Corycian Cave, or Grotto of the 
Nymphs, the position of which every 
scholar must be anxious to ascertain : do 
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you consider it to have been near the vil- 
lage of Castri, or, as has been conjec- 
tured, at a more distant part of the moun- 
tain?" 

" Former travellers," replied Mr. War- 
ner, 'f had imagined, without giving the 
matter sufficient consideration, that they 
had discovered this fabled abode of the 
local deities near the Castalian Spring; 
but Dr. Clarke, whose decease, while his 
faculties were in full vigour, every mem- 
ber of the literary world must deeply de- 
plore, by accurately comparing the words 
of Pausanias with the description given of 
it by the inhabitants of Castri, has suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining its identity. The 
information obtained by him was to this 
effect: that the 'forty courts* were dis- 
tant sixty stadia from Delphi, towards the 
heights of the' mountain to the north, and 
that they were capable of containing three 
thousand persons. One man, who made 
no. secret of this connection with a gang of 
banditti, told him that it was a place of 
rendezvous for the robbers of Parnassus, 
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and that he had often resorted thither 
with his companions. The depth of the 
snow prevented him from paying a visit to 
the spot ; but travellers have since visited 
it at a more auspicious season, in conse- 
quence, of his discovery, and one of them 
found there an inscription, which confirm- 
ed all Dr. Clarke's observations upon the 
subject. 

" Our friend did not quit the environs 
of the sacred city without attempting thfe 
ascent of Parnassus ; and he was well re- 
warded for his labours by a panoramic 
prospect of Greece. He describes the 
mountain as being one of the loftiest in 
Europe, from whose summit, ending in a 
glacier, the GkiU of Corinth appeared like 
a pond. Beyond the plains of Thessaly 
was seen Olympus, with its many tops 
clad in shining snow ; and near at hand 
was the Heliconian HUl, overtopping the 
other mountaitts of Greece, whose heads 
resembled the surface of the oc^an in a 
rolling calm. Achaia, Argolis, EKs, and 
Arcadia, were spread beneath him as the 
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parts of a model; and Tricala, a moun- 
tain near Patras, formed a very conspicu- 
ous feature in the Morea, its lower ridges 
being covered with snow. The frost was 
very piercing, and compelled him soon to 
leave his elevated station. A small plain, 
surrounded by glacier peaks, made the top 
of the mountain resemble that of Gader 
Idris, in Wales ; having a crater, contain- 
ing a large pool of water, which was frozen 
over. In his descent, he visited, a second 
time, the village of Arracovia, amongst 
whose inhabitants he was surprised to 
find 9ome remaining recollections of the 
superstitions of their forefathers. The 
Muses, whom the present Delphians re- 
strain to five, were still farther limited by. 
the Arracovians to three in number; and 
the fact is interesting, as it proves that 
the memory of Ancient Greece is not en- 
tirely obliterated from the minds of its mo- 
dem inhabitants ; and that they retain at- 
tachments which may one day assist in 
lighting up into a flame the covered em* 
bers of thdr independence. 
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" Let us now adjourn to Lebadea, in 
order to visit the Cave of Trophonius, the 
entrance to which, with all its attendant 
apparatus, is well authenticated, except 
the adytum itself, whose interior has 
never been explored. The resident Greeks 
live under such lamentable oppression, 
that they fear to examine the secrets of 
the cavern, lest their Turkish masters 
should suspect them of having discovered 
a concealed treasure, and force from their 
poverty even its last scanty resources. 
The Hieron^ in which votive offerings were 
formerly placed, appears to be still in its 
primitive state; and the narrow aperture, 
which leads to the adytum, is choked with 
stones and rubbish. This opening is close 
to the ground ; and immediately below it, 
in front of the little terrace, above which 
are the niches for the votive offerings, a 
fountain passes through several small pipes 
into a bath, the interior of which is lined 
with hewn stones and pieces of marble. 
Here the women of Lebadea wash their 
linen ; and a few paces beyoiid the bath 
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the river Hercyna bursts forth, receiving, 
almost at the instant of its birth, the tri- 
butary stream of the fountain. The rivet 
is, on this account, described by Pausanias 
as having two sources. The bath was used 
by those who went to consult the oracle ; 
and the two sources were called the waters 
of Lethe and Mnemosyne, of ' Oblivion' and 
' Memory ;' the former name being derived 
from the circumstance of the reappearance 
of the river after having flowed under- 
ground for a considerable distance; and 
applied, in its literal sense, to that entire 
forgetfulness of the things of this world, 
which all who consulted the Oracle of Tro- 
phonius were supposed, for a time, to ex- 
perience. Draughts from the Fountain 
of Memory were fabled to . renovate the 
recollection oi such as had been ad- 
mitted to see the wonders of the sacred 
cavern. 

" The nature of the scenery is described 
as suited to excite impressions favourable 
to the purposes of priestcraft. The vota- 
ries of the god were conducted through a 
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•grove to the consecrated precincts, whose 
gloomy and impressive grandeur cottld not 
but strike them with awe. Rocks^ bare 
%nd rugged, rise around it in fearful pre- 
cipices j and its silence is only broken by 
the roaring of waters, as they burst from 
its cavernous abyss. The mouth of the 
adytum, small^ low, shaped like an oven, 
and barely sufficient to receive a man's 
body, faces the east ; lying at the bottom 
of a perpendicular rock of black marble. 
The niches, of different sizes and shapes, 
are twelve in number, the most capacious 
of which is an entire chamber of stone, 
containing a stone bench. This chamber 
is five feet ten inches from the ground, 
being hewn in the solid rock ; its length 
is twelve feet eight inches; its breadth 
eleven feet three inches, and its height 
eight feet eight inches. The stone bench 
. within it is eight feet nine inches long^ 
fourteen inches wide, and eighteen incjies 
high. This place agrees so closely, from 
its situation, with wh^t is related by Pau- 
sanias^ that it was^ no doubt, the throne 
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or seat of Mnemosyne, upon which all who 
returned from consulting the Oracle were 
seated, and underwent the usual mterroga- 
tories. 

" The Fountain of Memory supplies the 
inhabitants of Lebadea with its beat water, 
adding, at the same time, greatly to the 
picturesque beauty of the scene, which is 
farther heighten^ by deep shadows in 
all the cavities of ^he rock, by a profusion 
of pensile plants, adorning the face of the 
precipice, and by an old stone bridge, of one 
arch, which crosses the Hercyna a little 
below. That part of the consecrated dis- 
trict, once covered by the Grove of Tropho- 
nius seems to be occupied by the modem 
town ; anda bove it is the rocky recess, con- 
taining the sources of the Hercyna. The 
whole space, extending from the ancient 
city, ^ong the banks of this river, to the 
seat of the Oracle, was covered with tem- 
ples, images, and every species of votive 
decoration. The best sculptors of Greece 
were employed to model the statues ; and 
when we are informed that the representa- 
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tion of Trophonius was by the hand of 
Praxiteles, we are little inclined to doubt 
the fidelity of Pausanias, who speaks of its 
decorations as not inferior to those of the 
most flourishing cities of Greece. 

<* The wine of Orchomenus, which is sold 
in this town, is mentioned as equal to old 
hock in flavour, with less acidity, but some- 
times as limpid and colourless as the clear- 
est spring water. The honey of Lebadea 
is sent to supply the seraglio of the Grand 
Signor; but, in the opinion of our tra- 
vellers, is much inferior to the honey of 
Athens. Having some of the latter with 
them, they compared the two at the table 
of the Archon ; when the Athenian honey- 
proved to be the paler, as clear as crystal, 
and so firm that it might be cut with a 
knife." 

"Is not Mount Helicon, Sir,'^ said 
Frederick Mortimer, as Mr. Warner paused, 
'^ within a short distance of Lebadea? 
And did your friend visit the Grove of the 
Muses r 
. ^* After making a considerable circuit 
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by the usual road," replied Mr. Wamef, 
" my friend, with his companions, set on 
foot strict inquiries at Neocorio, in order 
to ascertain if any other track were prac- 
ticable oyer Mount Helicon to Lebadea. 
The information at last obtained, induced 
them to explore a mountain pass, which 
was pointed out as the shortest iv^ay, but 
narrow, stony, and difficult* for travellers ; 
and they determined to ascend some part 
of the celebriated mount in this direction. 
Previous to the attempt, they passed the 
night in the cottage of an Albanian, whose 
family were stretched with them around 
the same hearth^ and whose cattle occu- 
pied another part of the room. Simplicity, 
disinterested hospitality, and cleanliness, 
marked the manners and residence of these 
poor people ; for, although the best Alba- 
nian cottage has not even a hole in the roof 
for the escape of the smoke, yet the walls 
and floor, being covered with plaster or 
clay, and constantly swept, are so perfectly ^ 
clean, that these humble dwellings are less 
liable to contagion than the stately man« 
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sions of the Turks. But oppression reigns 
over the fertile fields of Thessaly and 
BoBotia; and the labouring peasants, who 
are all Albanians, complain bitterly that 
they are not permitted to reap the pro- 
duce of the soil in peace. 

'^ On the following morning, the party 
entered upon their route ; and the descrip* 
tion given by my friend of the little Mo* 
nastery of St. Nicolo, at which they arrived 
in the course of an hour, is taken from 
notes written upon the spot. He says, a 
more delightful retreat can hardly be found 
in the romantic passes of Switzerland. It 
is surrounded on all sides by the moun- 
tain ; one small opening alone presenting 
a picturesque view of a ruined tower upon 
an eminence in front. The air wati filled 
¥fith spicy odours, from numberless aro- 
matic plants covering the soil. A peren- 
nial fountain, gushing from the side of a 
rock, poured down its clear and babbling 
waters into the rivulet below. A thick 
grove almost concealed the Monastery, and 
every tree that contributed to its beauty 
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and luxuriance appeared to be the wild 
and spontaneous produce of the mountain. 
Nothing interrupted the still silence of 
this solitude, but the humming of bees, 
and the sound of falling waters* As we 
drew near to the fountain, we found it 
covered with moss and with creeping 
plants, which spread everywhere their pen- 
dant foliage, hanging gracefully from the 
trees by which it was shaded. 

" The Monastery of Saint Nicolo is 
constructed from the ruins of a long-for- 
gotten shrine ; and in an adjoining church 
was found a long inscription upon the 
shaft of one of the pillars, distinctly men- 
tioning the Mmtseia, or games sacred, to 
the Muses; which, according to Pausanis^, 
were celebrated near a grove upon Mount 
Helicon ; and containing the names of the 
conquerors in those games, when Aurelius 
Calliclianus, the son of Sotericus, was 
President, and Aurelius Museros was Ar- 
chon. This inscription, combined with 
other circumstances, convinced the travel- 
lers that they had discovered the Fountain 
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Agaaippe, and the Grove of. the Muses : 
and I shall conclude our visit to Helicon^ 
with what is said of thb poetic stream. A 
path, winding through the Grove, by which 
the side of the mountain is now covered, con- 
ducts to the spot where, upon the left hand, 
the water gushes forth in a clear and con- 
tinued stream. The work about the foun- 
tain was till lately ancient ; and, not long 
£tgo, there was in front of it an ancient 
cistern ; but the monks, by undertaking to 
repair it, have destroyed much of its ori- 
ginal and venerable appearance. In its 
present state of restoration, it is not with- 
out picturesque beauty, as they have 
merely erected an arcade of stone, beneath 
which the water issues ; and this arcade 
is already adorned by moss and creeping 
plants. The walks about the fountain^ 
winding into the deep solitude of Helicon, 
are in the highest degree beautiful; all 
above is grand and striking ; and every de- 
clivity of the mountain is covered with 
luxuriant shrubs, or pastured by browsing 
flocks ; while the pipe of the shepherd. 
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mingliDg its sound with that of the bells 
upon the goats and sheep, is heard at 
intervals among the rocks, producing an 
effect happily adapted to the character 
and genius of the place. 

" As my friend pursued his ultimate 
route to Athens, he slept at the village of 
Platana, in order to examine the ruins of 
Platsea, and was surprised to find that the 
present inhabitants entertained traditions 
remarkably connected with the history of 
the spot. They spoke of a great battle 
having happened there in former times, 
and offered to conduct him to the field 
where it was fought, which they well knew, 
both from its remarkable fertility above 
the surrounding land, and from the vari- 
ous bits of iron, lead, and other antiqui- 
ties, which they had always been accus- 
tomed to find there. The most interesting 
conversation he ever had with the Albani- 
ans took place that evening, when he was 
welcomed by the owner of a little hut at 
Platana with the usual hospitality. His 
host, seatmg himself upon the clean and 
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well-swept floor of his dwelling, with hid 
back leaning against his upright sacks of 
oorn> bade his wife be brisk and get a cake 
ready, while he peeled the onions, " for 
the strangers should eat and be merry." 
The cake, when prepared, was covered with 
glowing embers, and the wife every few 
seconds pushed the coals aside with her 
fingers, in order to see when the edges of 
the dough began to crack. Presently, tak- 
ing it from the fire, she wiped off the ashes 
with, her woollen apron, and having broken 
it into shares, gave to each person a smok« 
ing portion, together with a peeled onion. 
The custom is, to eat the onion raw with 
the hot cake of unleavened bread; and 
this fare was relished by the wearied guests 
as much as by their host ; who encouraged 
them by saying, that all his sacks were 
full, and they need not fear to eat plenti* 
fully. His neighbours, attracted by curio- 
sity, joined the circle around his hearth, 
and a fresh cake was made for them ; an- 
other and another being afterwards devour- 
ed. When they had all eaten and were 
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satisfied, their smothered feelings burst 
forth, and they began to converse upon 
the faults of their rulers, and the grievous 
oppressions, under -which they themselves 
laboured. It then became evident, that 
these poor peasants were not so ignorant 
of the former renown of their country, or 
of its present resources, as might be sup- 
posed. They said, that the land which 
they cultivated had once been inhabited 
by a race of feunous warriors ; and that it 
would again be full of heroes, if a leader 
w^e to presetit himself, in whose fidelity 
and conduct sufficient confidence could be 
placed. 

** The family of this peasant consisted 
of himself, his wife, and eight sons and 
daughters. His boys were stout and stur- 
dy, and his girls extremely beautiful The 
daily expense of his household amounted 
to three paras a head ; his annual payment 
to his Turkish masters to a hundred and 
fifty piastres, which he found it very diffi- 
cult to supply. Reckoning, therefore, fif- 
teen piastres to the pound English, and 
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allowing that the amount of his earnings 
barely equalled his expenditure, his whole 
income for the maintenance of a wife and 
eight children, would not be equal to twelve 
pounds sterling." 

** Surely, Sir," observed Philip Mont- 
gomery, '< men who can live upon so little, 
and are inured to labour, would make the 
choicest troops in a desultory warfare, 
where the fastnesses of their native moun- 
tains would enable them to harass and 
defy a much superior array of disciplined 
forces. I long ardently to hear that Al- 
bania, Hellas, and the Morea, have risen 
with the heart of one man, and thrown off 
the galling yoke of servitude." 

" Your ardour," added Frederick Mor- 
timer, '^ cannot exceed mine ; for I would 
gladly, in such a cause, buckle on my 
sword, and mingle in the fray< To me, it 
seems to be the cause of every scholar ; of 
every one, in short, to whom the land of 
Homer is endeared by the associations of 
early youth ; and all Europe should strive 
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for the glory of being foremost in the 
struggle." 

" I am delighted, my young friends," 
said Mr. Warner, " to witness your gene- 
rous animation in the cause of freedom ; 
and I by no means fear the final event of 
those exertions, which the present race of 
Greeks are now making, in order to sweep 
from the land of their fathers their igno- 
rant and unfeeling oppressors. But liberty 
is a blessing, which must be earned by our 
individual exertions, in order to be prized 
according to its full value ; and that in- 
dependence alone is likely to be lasting, 
which is obtained by a nation after much 
endurance and many a conflict in the 
tented field. Whenever Greece shall have 
shewn herself worthy to be free by her 
heroism and perseverance, and have proved 
that she is not actuated by mere momen- 
tary feeling; doubtless she will be en- 
couraged in her efforts by Christian Eu- 
rope; and then the price of her ransom 
will never suffer her sons to forget the 
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value of that freedom for which she has 
fought and bled. But I must hasten to 
the conclusion of the tour, in which we 
have hitherto accompanied our trayellers. 

*' In their approach to Athens^ they 
crossed the mountiun of Parnes, up a 
rugged ascent, through woods of thick 
and scattered pine. As they were pro- 
ceeding slowly, and had attained the 
summit where it overlooks a deep glen, 
one of their guides called out, * Sir, Sir, 
the town !' Roused by this exclamation, 
they raised their eyes, and beheld at a 
great distance, in the plain, a'large town 
rising round oji eminence, also surmount- 
ed by some buildings, and the sea. in the 
back ground. This was their first view of 
Athens ; and it is needless to say, that they 
felt a considerable degree of enthusiasm 
at the sight. On a rugged rock to their 
right, were the ruins of Phyle, the well- 
known retreat of persecuted Athenians 
from the thirty tyrauts; and my friend 
says, that not Thrasy^ulus himself could 
have surveyed from these hills his own 
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Athens with greater ardour and affection, 
than he himself then felt at beholding the 
venerable seat of art and science, the 
favourite resort of the philosopher and the 
poet. Haying paused awhile to gratify 
their eyes with the novelty of the scene, 
they beg£in to descend by a circuitous 
and rocky path, steeper and clothed with 
thicker woods as they proceeded, and verg- 
ing on the side of a precipice, overhanging 
a deep ravine ; on the other side of which 
a stream flowed through an artificial chan- 
nel, cut in the base of the cliffs. Having 
continued to descend for the space Of more 
than an hour, they reached the little vil- 
lage of Casha, and passed thence by a 
gentle slope into the plain of Athens, 
which again became visible as they turned 
round a low eminence, shewing distinctly 
its citadel, and another hill near it, with 
what appeared a tower on its summit. 
The new object was, in fact, the Museum 
and the Tomb of Philopappus. 

" The plain appeared to be highly 
cultivated^ having a belt of olive groves 
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running from its inland extremity as far 
as the eye could reach toward the city 
and the sea. On each side of the tra- 
vellers were vineyards and corn-grounds, 
from which the peasants were returning 
it. long trains to enjoy the repose of 
evening after the labours of the day." 

** Their arrival at Athens would have 
compensated them for much severer la- 
bours than those which they had expe- 
rienced in European Turkey; for it pre- 
sented them with a gratifying picture of 
general improvement. The Turk himself, 
subdued either by the superior spirit of 
his subjects, or by the happy influence 
of a more genial climate, appears to have 
lost his ferocity, to have conformed to 
the soil, and to have assumed the virtues 
of humanity, kindness, and an easy 
affability, to which he attains in no other 
quarter of the Mohammedan world. After 
having been constantly on your guard for 
months against outlaws and robbers, by 
land and by sea, you here feel that you 
may divest yourself of unpleasant appre- 
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hensions, and indulge securely in the. con- 
templation of Athens, venerable still from 
the recollection of her former renown, 
and possessed of many objects worthy of 
admiration. 

'' Athens is 'placed at the foot of the 
Citadel, to the back or south of which 
there are no houses ; but the city stretches 
into the plain on every other side, particu- 
larly to the north or north-west. The 
Temple of Theseus and the Arch of Adrian 
are included within the present walls, which 
have six gateways; but for some years 
the gates have been removed. A con- 
siderable open space between the walls 
and the city is laid out in com*grounds ; 
and gardens are attached to the principal 
houses. The number of houses is com- 
puted to be between twelve and thirteen 
hundred; about four hundred of which 
are occupied by Turks, three hundred by 
Albanians, and the remainder by Greeks ; 
except seven or eight Frank families, who 
are under the protection of the fVench 
Consul. None of the houses are well 
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boilty nor so commodious as those of the 
better sort of Greeks at livadiay or Joan- 
nina. In many lanes, a causeway is raised 
on each side, so as to contract Ihe middle 
into a kmd of dirty gutter. The bazaar, 
situated near the foot of the hill, has 
several coffee-rooms, crowded at times 
with the most lazy Turks, who amuse 
themselves with draughts and chess. 
Th<e principal fountain is supplied by a 
stream brought in artificial channels from 
Mount Hymettus ; the water in the wells 
being generally brackish, lukewarm in 
winter, but cold in summer. 

" The generality of the Greek inhabit- 
ants are described as exceedingly super- 
stitious ; an instiance of which will give 
you some idea how far the recollections 
of the ' olden time' still influence the feel- 
ings of the present generation. Not far 
from the Stadium of Atticus Herodesi, in 
the slope of the circular range of seats, 
is a cavern, which, after two or three 

9 

windings, leads out into the open country 
at the back of the hill. My friend, on 
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visiting this place, observed a flat stone 
in the side of the rock, strewed with 
several bits of coloured rag, broken glass, 
flour, honey, and a handful or two of 
dried peas. As he was going to examine 
them, a Greek in company exclaimed, 
* Do n't touch them. Sir ! They are the 
Devil's goods; they are magical!* and 
assured him, that some old women of 
Athens, well known to be witches, visited 
the cavern at the dead of night, and per- 
formed there their incantations, leaving 
these remnants for offerings to the Evil 
Spirit. He was also most seriously in- 
formed by another person, that these 
same enchantresses had been often seen, 
during a midnight storm, skimming off 
the foam of the sea, where it rolls against 
the long pebbly beach, near the port of 
Phalerus. These poor, harmless, decrepid 
creatures are hated and feared by Greeks 
and Turks, and use tiieir supposed art to 
extort charity from the credulous and 
terrified females of both nations. 
*^ It is not expected that I should enter 
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ioto a minute detail of tbe remains of 
ancient art, which still survive amidst the 
desolation of ages ; neither would such an 
attempt agree either with our plan, or 
with the time allowed for our imme- 
diate purpose. I shall, however, remark 
two curiosities, one of which is still to be 
seen in the Acropolis, and both of which are 
intimately connected with the fabulous 
history of Attica. These are the olive- 
tree and the well, so celebrated in the 
contest between Minerva and Neptune 
for the privilege of giving name to the 
infant city. The olive-tree is said to have 
been as old as the foundation of the 
Citadel, and was still preserved in the 
second century, when Pausanias visited 
Attica. From the supposed necessity of 
external air for its support, which could 
be admitted between the Caryatides, it 
is imagined to have stood in die portico 
of the Temple of Pandrosus: but in- 
stances may be adduced of the preservation 
of trees to a very great age within the 
interior of edifices inclosed with walls. 
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The edifice in which the Athenian olive 
was contained, was, no doubt, erected 
subsequently to the growth of the tree, 
and was in some degree adapted to its 
form. The well of salt water was in the 
Erechtheum, and is still considered by 
the inhabitants of the city as one of the 
greatest curiosities in their country. Their 
account respecting it agrees exactly with 
all that is related of its ancient history by 
Pausanias : and our traveller says, that its 
water is brackish and of the colour of the 
sea ; whenever the south wind blows, it is 
agitated, and makes a great noise at the 
bottom of the well. 

*' No one can visit Athens without be- 
ing struck with the grandeur of the pro- 
digious pillars, which still are ascribed to 
the. Emperor Adrian ; in approaching 
which, you are led beneath the Arch which 
conducts from the old city of Theseus to 
the New Athens of the Emperor. The 
stones of the arch are put together without 
cement, and the work is adorned with a 
row of Corinthian pilasters and columns, 
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with bases supporting an upper tier, in the 
same style of architecture. It is built of 
Pentelican marble^ and bears on one side an 
inscription to this effect: ' This is Athena^ 
once the city of Theseus ;' on the other, 
' This is Adrian's Athens, and by no mean& 
the city of Theseus \* thus leading us 
to conclude that it was originally a tri- 
umphal arch erected in honour of Adrian, 
as a testimony of regard for a munificent 
patron, and as the highest compliment in 
the power of the inhabitants to bestow. 
Athens had arisen from its desolate con- 
dition under the auspices of the Emperor ; 
and the lasting characters inscribed upon 
his triumphal arch, have proclaimed to s^es 
that the Athens of Adrian had eclipsed 
the city of Theseus. 

^' Having passed under this arch, yon 
advance towards sixteen stupendous co- 
lumns of white marble, each six feet in 
diameter, and nearly sixty feet in height ; 
all of the Corinthian order, beautifully 
fluted^ and of exquisite workmanship. Re- 
cent investigations have proved, bey^id 
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a doubt, that the building, of which tbey 
formed a part, was the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius ; constructed with double rows 
of columns, ten in front, and twenty-one 
in flank, amounting in the whole to one 
hundred and twenty-four; the extent of 
the front being one hundred and seventy- 
one feet, and the length of the flank four 
hundred feet at least ; of which sumptuous 
and stately temple these pillars are the 
majestic ruin. Some of the columns still 
support their architraves ; one of which, 
.consisting of one entire piece of marble, 
was found to be three feet in width, and 
twentyrtwo feet six inches in length. 
Upon, the top of the entablature, on the 
western side of the principal group, is 
shewn the dwelling of a hennit, who fixed 
his solitary abode upon this eminence, and 
dedicated his life to the contemplation of 
the sublime objects by which his abode 
was every where surrounded. A seven- 
teenth pillar was thrown down, some years 
since, for the purpose of building a new 
mosque. Such instances of dilapidation 
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on the part of the Turks are, fortunately , 
very rare ; and in this instance, the damage 
done to the remains of the temple was 
made a pretext for extorting fifteen purses 
from the Governor of Athens ; a tax ex* 
pressly levied by the Pasha of Negropont 
for the violence committed by the Wai- 
wode in overthrowing the pillar. 

" We will close this short visit to the 
seat of arts, and arms, and eloquence," 
said Mr. Warner, " by repairing to the 
Temple of Theseus, and dropping a tear 
upon the grave of the excellent and ac- 
complished Tweddell ; one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Society, within whose 
venerable walls we are now sitting, while 
he here pursued his youthful studies ; and 
one whose future promise had raised the 
hopes and expectations of the learned 
world. Having visited Switzerland, Ger- 
ihany, most parts of the Russian Empire, 
the borders of the Euxine, and Constan- 
tinople, he traversed the Grecian Isles, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly ; and^ after a re- 
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sidence of severisLl months at Athens, paid 
the great debt of ftature, when upon the 
very point of reaping that harvest of his 
toils,' which was to repay him for all the 
sacrifices he had made. In the Theseum, 
the most beautiful of Doric temples which 
the hand of Time has spared, and at this 
day the most perfect of the surviving 
structures of Greece, were deposited his 
mortal remains ; and the inexpressible dig- 
nity and simplicity of the edifice by which 
they are sheltered, are in harmony with 
the mind by which they were once animat- 
ed. A large block of Pentelican marble, 
from the ruins of the Parthenon, is, by^the 
exertion of English travellers, now laid 
over his grave ; and the elegant pen of Mr. 
Walpole, of this College, has recorded, in 
Greek elegiac verse, the grief of his coun- 
trymen, and their admiration of his genius. 
May all and each of you, my young 
friends^ aspire to the same honours which 
graced his residence in the University ; 
and should you ever extend your travels 
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to that Classic land, which is the objtet 
of our earliest predilections, may you not 
forget to pay a just tribute of respect to 
the scholar, who pointed you to the path 
of happiness and fame !" 
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EVENING THE NINETEENTH. 

** I FiBBT endeavoured, my young 
friends/' said Mr. Warner to his assem- 
bled pupils, ^^ to give you a short account 
of the Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece; and afterwards I selected from 
the Journal of a Fellow Collegian such cir* 
cumstances as appeared to me most suited 
to convey an accurate idea of its present 
state. Let us now examine the causes 
which have led in all ages to the revolu- 
tions of empires ; and inquire what welK 
founded hope may be entertained that 
Greece shall rise from her ruins, and re-^ 
assume her station in the civilized world* 

" If we revert to the origin and first 
growth of nations, we shall find them 
gradually increasing in strength, as long 
as they retain their primitive simplicity, 
and are content to consolidate their power 
in the bond of peace. Avarice is the dar* 
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ling passion, which first incites man to be 
at enmity with his neighbour; and from 
the desire of plunder spring all those dis- 
sensions between small communities, which 
cause the peaceful labours of the husband- 
man to be laid waste and destroyed by mi- 
litary invaders, and which end in the sub- 
jugation of one district, or province, to the 
dominion of its rival. The first successful 
invasion leads to higher claims and more 
extensive projects ; ' the appetite grows 
by what it feeds on ;' and the union of 
many states, by treaty or conquest, forms 
at last a great kingdom, or republic, the 
inhabitants of which find their manners 
change by an easy and almost impercept- 
ible process, till they have . merged the 
hardy character of their ancestors in the 
effeminacy of conquered nations, or in that 
stream of luxury which is sure to flow in 
with the exorbitant accumulation of wealth. 
Thus the seeds of its ruin are sown at the 
very time when it appears to be most flou- 
rbhing, when its power is most the object 
of dread to surrounding states, and when 
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man, untaught by experience, would ima- 
gme its solidity to be most unquestioned. 
How long it may continue in this state of 
extreme elevation, depends upon so many 
accidents of time and place, and is so in- 
timately connected with the inscrutable de- 
crees of that Providence, which watches alike 
over the concerns of communities and in- 
dividuals^ that human conjecture hs(^ no 
basis on which to found its reasoning ; but 
we may remark, that the military habits 
of a people usually decline in proportion 
to the increase of luxury and the means 
of its gratification ; that exuberant, wealth 
begets jealousy in rivals, and holds out 
temptation to the invader, while it ener- 
vates the attacked; and that the trea- 
chery of i^aercenaries, who are to share the 
spoil, or the defeat of unwarlike and un- 
wieldy multitudes, leaves the great body 
of the people, sunk in indolence or plea- 
sure, a prey to enterprising and more 
hardy enemies. 

'^ It is not necessary to enter upon the 
history of the Babylonian £^d Assyrian 
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Empires, in order to shew you how com- 
pletely they sunk by the pressure of their 
own weighty when their territory had been 
extended beyond the limits which they 
were capable of defending, and when long 
and unrestrained indulgence had unfitted 
their subjects for the toils of war. With 
how little effort the Persian power was 
overtjirown, when the myriads of Asia were 
subject to its sway and embattled in its 
defence, may be matter of wonder to the 
schoolboy who traces the progress of 
Alexander with youthful enthusiasm ; but 
the philosophic observer, who has seen the 
real weakness of nations in their decline 
studiously concealed under the semblance 
of fictitious strength, and who has traced 
the progress and influence of opinion upon 
great political bodies, is no longer surprised 
at the dissoluttim of the discordant ele- 
m^ita of which the Persian Empire was at 
that time composed* Luxury the most un- 
bounded, combined with the influence of 
an enfeebling climate, had debased into 
tame and submissive slaves the descendants 
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of those warriors who had subdued, under 
Gyrus, the greater part of Asia ; and the 
pomp and pride of an Eastern camp had 
banished the prowess and discipline of the 
soldier. The decisive defeats experienced 
formerly by the hosts of Xerxes, in the at- 
tempt to subjugate Greece, were still fresh 
in the memory of the Persian tributaries ; 
and the throne itself was sunounded by 
cowardice and treason. The Macedonian 
Veteran incurred little risk in attacking 
troops who were mustered for parade, rather 
than drawn up for battle ; and he marched 
fearlessly through a country, which enter- 
tained no attachment for its monarch, 
which was actuated by no personal prin- 
ciple of resistance, and which, in a conflict 
of rulers, had no motive of interest to de- 
cide its choice. 

*' The progress of Rome, in her acqui- 
sition of power, was slower than that of 
any other nation which ever gained an in- 
fluence in the affairs of the world, because 
her citizens were longer estranged to the 
besetting sin of avarice ; and her heroes. 
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content with the cultivation of a small 
farm, and .the honest applause of their con- 
temporaries, sought no gratification beyond 
the pleasures of rural life. Several hun- 
dred years elapsed before she was undis- 
turbed mistress of Italy ; and, previous to 
the consummation of that conquest, her 
very existence was assailed by Pyrrhus and 
by Hannibal; both of whom seemed, at 
different periods, to be masters of her fate. 
Her continual struggle with neighbouring 
petty states, under her kings and consuls; 
her difficulties in the attempt to enlarge 
her dominion when the lust of conquest 
had entered the bosoms of her senators and 
people; her desperate conflict with Epirus 
and Carthage, and the skill and valour with 
which she was obliged to contest every foot 
of ground with the Graul and the German ; 
compelled her to hedge round and consoli- 
date her strength at every step she took, and 
thus perpetuated the dominion which they 
frequently threatened to destroy. The 
military ardour of her citizens was com- 
municated from father to son ; and their 
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military science waA improved by the re- 
peated attacks of new and skilful assail- 
ants ; and the assaults^ which, had they 
taken place at an earlier period, would 
have extinguished her rising greatness, 
seem to have been prondentially delayed, 
and restricted to the precise period when 
they were proper to draw forth her latent 
energies, and to increase, by opposition, 
the vigour of her measures and the mag- 
nitude of her designs. An empire thus 
built upon the rock of ages, wais formed 
to endure through many vicissitudes of 
good and evil fortune ; and so solid were 
its foundations, that the wind and the 
tempest beat upon it in vain. Civil com- 
motions, calculated by their violence and 
duration to shaJce the most powerful state, 
spent their useless rage within its confines ; 
and Rome continued, even under the des- 
potism of her worst emperors, to rear her 
head aloft amidst the nations, and to 
defy the united efforts of civil and exter- 
nal foes. Yet every earthly institution is 
of limited duration ; and the same luxury 
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and effeminacy, which had caused the de-- 
straction of other empires, working their 
silent course, left her a late but defence- 
less prey to the Barbarians of the North. 
She fell, from the summit of human glory, 
to the lowest degree of political weakness ; 
and although the ecclesiastical influence 
of her. spiritual head preserved awhile the 
shadow of her former greatness, the * Eter- 
nal City ' is now a declamation and a name. 
" The various governments of Grreece 
were established under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which contributed to keep 
them independent of each other, and en- 
abled them, when attacked from without, 
to vindicate their liberties against the 
whole power of Persia. Travellers, wha 
have lately visited the country, say, that 
its natural divisions of hill and valley 
sufficiently explain the pheenomena ex- 
hibited by a number of petty states, each 
maintaining its respective political weight 
in one great confederation, and defying, 
by their union, every outward attack. 
Both in Hellas and in the Morea you 
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meet with fertile plains, hedged round by 
mountains, which at once strengthened 
the defences and limited the ambition of 
those cities, which had been erected upon 
some select and favoured spot within their 
boundary. Little aid was required from 
art in order to protect the infancy of these 
separate communities ; and as they spread 
over the abundant plain to which natural 
barriers limited their tenitory, the conse- 
quent increase and improvement of their 
civil and military institutions supplied am- 
ple means of securing their independence. 
" In the very opposite tendency of the 
laws given by different legislators to va- 
rious States, as they rose sufficiently in the 
social scale to require an established code, 
we shall find another cause of their sepa- 
rate and independent existence. The citi- 
zens formed by Lycurgus could not rea- 
dily amalgamate in one mass with those 
who were brought up under the government 
of Solon ; and nothing but such a total 
change of manners, morals, and political 
filings, as must dissolve the whole fram^ 
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of Ihetr several societies, could ever have 
unitedy by a perpetual bond, the rival re- 
publics of Athens and of Sparta. 

** Religious superstitions, imported from 
distant countries by the founders .of parti- 
cular cities, and the local veneration of be- 
nefactors and heroes, instilled by degrees 
into all the prejudices and attachments of 
a people, had also no inconsiderable effect 
in cherishing devotion to their native soil, 
and a strong disinclination to submit to 
the sway of any district, whose inhabitants 
differed from them in their religious rites. 
It was the interest of the priests to foster 
this feding; and as the silversmiths of 
Asia cried out with unwearied zeal, * Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians ;' so also, the 
votaries of one favourite deity strove to 
bar the introduction of a foreign worship 
into the sacred precincts of the idol ^ich 
themselves adored. 

** Of all the Oracles of Greece, that of 
Apollo at Delphi had the most extensive 
influence, and commanded the most impli- 
cit belief. Although its answers might 
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sometimes be perverted by bribery and Se- 
cret practices, yet, in all public matters 
regarding] the general welfare of Grecian 
States, it was, for the most part, an engine 
in the hands of the Amphictyons, who 
were manifestly actuated by a desire to 
maintain the mutual independence of the 
cities comprehended in the Amphictyonic 
League, Hence emanated the predictions 
by which lesser communities were encou- 
raged to unite, in order to repress the pro- 
gress of overgrown power ; the ambiguous 
replies by which the balance was held, even 
between contending rivals, and the threat- 
enings sometimes denounced against those 
who were eagerly proceeding in a career of 
usurpation, and sacrificing' to their own 
selfish interests the safety of the whole. 

" The Council of the Amphictyons, 
whose constitution was explained to you 
on a former evening, was of itself admira- 
bly adapted to the necessities of the Gre- 
cian Republics, and became a main in- 
strument for preserving the balance of 
power when shaken by conflicting parties. 
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or of restoring: it when overthrown. Their 
decrees were long listened to with atten- 
tion, and seldom violated with impunity. 
Keeping their eyes steadfststly fixed upon 
the general good, and bearing continually 
in mind the proud hope of one day com- 
bining all Greece in an offensive war 
against the foe who had doomed her cities 
to the flame and her temples to destruc- 
tion, they sought earnestly to stem the 
unnecessary effusion of blood, and to ac- 
cumulate all the energies of Greece for 
one great effort of vengeance. Thus they 
preserved awhile the fabric of her original 
institutions ; although circumstances, over 
which they had no control, intervened, at 
last, to cause a general convulsion ; and the 
great object of their labours and wishes 
contributed, by its vei:y attainment, to un- 
settle and dissolve a confederacy, which 
had till then been invincible. 

** The balance of power was farther sup- 
ported by the mutual jealousy of the larger 
States, and by the necessary anxiety of 
the weaker Republics to seek protection 
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from those more fonnidable powers, who 
would redress their wrongs without infring- 
ing their liberties. The slightest accession 
of strength was carefully watched on either 
side, lest too great a prjsponderance should 
be given to any party ; and in every quar- 
ter of Greece, the youth were instructed in 
the exercises of the gymnasia, in order 
that paucity .of numbers might be compen- 
sated by personal activity and military 
skill. The smallest communities felt with 
conscious pride the value of their alliance < 
to their powerful neighbours; and thus 
tyranny was provided against, injustice re- 
pressedy and freedom of sentiment and ac- 
tion universally preserved. 

'* Such appear to me to have been the 
principal causes of the prosperity of Greece ; 
and it is evident that, while they conti- 
nued exclusively to operate in their original 
vigour, luxury could have no inlet through 
which to pour in her intoxicating stream. 
But the facilities of commercial intercourse, 
afforded by convenient harbours, and by an 
inland sea, which at that time washed the 
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shores of almost every nation of the civi- 
lized world, led Athens, Corinth, and Cor- 
cyra, to seek abroad that increase of 
wealth which was denied them at home ; 
and riches introduced the lust of dominion. 
The resources obtained by these means, 
were eventually employed to enslave the 
allies who had willingly followed in their 
respective trains; and a war of extermi- 
nation broke out between these naval 
rivals, which ended in the fall of the 
• Athenian power under the walls of Syra- 
cuse. With her was destroyed that equit- 
able balance, which it had been the great 
object of Grecian policy to preserve ; and 
her pride and ostentation were forgotten 
in the lamentable consequences attendant 
upon her decline. The boasted virtue of 
Sparta was not proof against the intoxica> 
tion of success ; her sons became the vota- 
ries of avarice and luxury ; and Philip 
found an easy conquest, where the mil- 
lions of Xerxes had found an untimely 
grave. 

'' The rapid triumphs of Alexander, as 
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Generalissimo of the Grecian Confederacy ; 
his establishment of a mighty empire in 
the East, and the divisions amongst his 
principal officers immediately consequent 
upon his death, were all proofs of the 
weakness of the Greek Republics, and of 
the absolute loss of their independence. 
In the revolutions which followed, they be- 
came the prey of successive conquerors, 
and their whole territory has now lain 
inactive for ages, under the sway of the 
ignorant and haughty Moslem. The pea- 
santry are not, however, sunk into that 
effeminate and indolent indulgence, which 
characterises the population of other fallen 
empires; and hence we may cherish a 
hope, that they may one day purchase 
with that blood, which has of late been 
made to flow so abundantly, the meed of 
liberty so highly prized by their fore- 
fathers. The unalterable natural facilities 
of their country for fortification and de- 
fence; the ardour with which they still 
cherish some faint recollections of their 
former gk>ry; the eagerness with which 
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they inquire into the records of their 
ancestors, and adopt the tohe of better 
times ; the hardihood, military turn, and 
unbroken spirit of the Albanian settlers, 
who have colonized every comer of the 
land; all contribute to strengthen the 
hope that their generous efforts will be 
crowned with success, and that Greece 
will, at no distant period, resume her rank 
amongst the nations of Europe. 

" Whatever may be the fate of a race 
of men so dear to all our early preju- 
dices, the Ottoman Empire does cer- 
tainly appear on the decline ; and I can- 
not believe that those noble spirits, who 
have lately struck. the decisive blow, will 
be suffered to pine under another yoke, 
while the benefit of all their toils is reaped 
by a horde of servile and ambitious bar- 
barians. Britain owes it to herself, as 
well as to the nations over whom she has 
extended her shield in the extremity of 
their distress, to guard agamst the recur- 
rence .of that gigantic ambition, by which 
the Continent of Europe was lately over* 
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run ; aad one of the surest barriers against 
the overgrown power of Russia would be 
the establishment of Greece as an inde- 
pendent kingdom. Such a course is de- 
manded of her equally by Christian and 
human feelings, and would exhibit her ia 
a double capacity, as the enlightened Ad- 
viser and Benefactress of Mankind." 



THE END. 
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